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INTRODUCTION 


In token of the good retations thaí Portugal and the Union of 
South África have enjoyed for the past 50 ynars, and of the 
continuation of a friendship ihat dates from the eartg dags of the 
Transvaat Republic, Admirai M. M, Sarmento Rodrigues, Com" 
manding Officet of the Lisbon Naval School, has proposed that his 
School dedícaíe to her South African colleague, S, A,S, Saldanha, 
a biographical sketch of Antonio de Saldanha, the discoverer of 
Table Baij, originallij called Saldanha Bag, v/ 

The Centro de Estudos Históricos Ultramarinos, founded five 
gears ago bg Admirai Sarmento Rodrigues, has offered to iake part 
in this initiative bg publishing an English version of the work, 
There is a special significance in the fact that this book is 
being published duting the gear when Portugal is about to 
commemorate the Fifth Centenarg of the death of Prince Henrg, 
the Navigator, the man who opaned the tvag to new worlds and 
seas, His was task so long and thoublous, so beset with difficulties 
that Camões, the great Portuguese epic paet, chose to embodg ií 
the giani Adamastor, the Keeper of the Cape of Storms, whose 
fabulous strength onlg the pluckiest sailors could oveteome, 

A drawback to this book is that it is not written bg a sailor, 
though it is dedicated to sailors, It is objective and specific, based 
on informativa sources, with little personal comment to distract 
the reader, An attempi has been made to piece together a few 
extracis from the chrontclers in the manner of jig^saw puzzle. 
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li is they who telt the story, in the fascinating and precise 
styte of 400 ijears ago, Their writings, and a few other old doeu- 
ments, shew thai, although Saldanhas activities are comparatwetg 
tvell documented, verg little is known of his character, The chro- 
niclets refet to hm merely as one of the principal figures who took 
part in a series of outstanding rtvents, 

Saldanha was the typical gentleman-saihr, An experienced 
mariner, he knew all about his ship and its navigation, He tuas 
cultured, practical and ohservant, The chronklers give two examples 
of ihese quâities. On his first voyage to Índia, when he was in 
Table Bay and a discussion arose whether the Cape lay astern 
Of ahead, Saldanha decided the poiní in the simplest way; he 
climbed Table Moimtain and saw that the Cape lay ahead, Many 
years lakr, when he sailed to Índia with Nuno da Cunha, the Go- 
vernor, the latters ship lost touch with Saldanha, whose ship was 
slower, Saldanha, deciding to make a sporting contesi of ií, tried 
so many ways of stowing his cargo in the hatches, that he manageã 
to make his ship the faster of the two and beat the Governar twicet 
once in rounding the Cape, and again in being the first to reach 
Índia, 

Thete is no doubt that he was an able teader of men, Every- 
one wanied to serve under him, knowing that he was faír and im- 
partial, foughi hard for his mens privileges, and obeyed Royal 
orders. For this reason, he was never short of men for his fleeís 
during the time he was in Índia, They said he was lucky in taking 
prizes, but the luck attributed to him bij the men was the result of 
his efficiency; he knew the whole Ocean from Guardafui to Cam- 
bay and knew, as few others did, the art of war ai sea, He was 
familiar with the routes, the seasons and the landmarks, There is 
mention of his honesty in the sharing of prizes—the Kings share 
being handed to the Treasnry, and the men’s to those entitled 
to thm, 

* 

★ t 

At times, the chroniclers refet to Saldanha as a Castilian, and 
thoagh his parents were, undoubtedly, of Castile, he appears to 
have been born in Portugal, This, however, cannoí be confírmed, 
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Süffice it to say that the Saldanhas, nobles of Castile, became nobles 
of Portugal and, from that time, their Services, their íoyalty and 
zeal, were pledged to the Portuguesa Soveteign, 


* * 

There is an Appendix io this worh The first hydrographical 
mission to the Southern coasí of África in 1506. 

Lisbon, 1960 

ALEXANDRE LOBATO 
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1 


CAPTAIN MAJOR OF THE STRAITS FLEET 

1503- 1505 


1 — The Discovery of Saldanha Bay * 

Castanheda, the chronicler, States that by 1503 Vasco da Gama 
had brought peace to the factories of Cochin and Canannore, so the 
King decided that there was no need to send out a large fleet 
during that year. He, therefore, sent only six ships in two separate 
fleets, one under Afonso de Albuquerque and his cousin, Francisco 
de Albuquerque, who were to bring the spices back to Portugal 
and «another fleet of three ships was sent to discover the Straits 
of the Red Sea, and to lay there in wait for the Moors of Mecca; 
the captain major of this fleet was a Castilian gentleman by the 
name of Antonio de Saldanha, and his captaing were Rui Lou- 
renço Rodrigues Ravasco and Diogo Fernandes Peteira» (^), 


(*) Tabte Bay, Thtoughout the wotk referred to by its original name of 
Saldanha Bay, 

(1) Castanheda —História do Descobrimento e Conquista da Índia pelos 
Portugueses, Book I, Chapter LV. 

João de Barros calls him Parreira and Pereira, 
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João de Barros' version is that Saldanha was to patrol the seas 
between Cape Guardafui and the Coast of Arabia «lying in watt 
for the Moors of Mecca, with whom we were at war» (^). 

The description of the troublesome voyage of Saldanha’s small 
fleet as far as South África is given by Castanheda in a few words: 

«...upon leaving Lisbon, he came to the Island of S. Tomé 
through the fault of his pilot, and from here he sailed to this side 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which the pilot claimed to have doubled; 
but he was astern of the Cape at a place now named Saldanha Bay, 
because it was Antonio de Saldanha who called there first and be- 
cause it is a bay with a tiver that flows there into the sea; and this 
name has stuck; from here Antonio de Saldanha set out alone, the 
other two captains having parted company from him due to the 
bad weather» 

Barros’ account has more detail and interest: 

«As luck would have it, the pilot he carried led him to the 
Island of São Tomé after he had parted company from Diogo Fer¬ 
nandes Peteiras ship, From there the pilot took him to a place this 
side of the Cape of Good Hope and assured him that the Cape had 
been doubled. The place is today called Saldanha Bay, which is a 
very famous name amongst us, because of the many noblemen who 
died there at the hands of the peoples of this land (as shall be duly 
told)». 

«As soon as Antonio de Saldanha arrived here, the people 
shewed how traitorous they were, and how little trust could be 
placed in them. First, they brought Antonio de Saldanha a cow 
and two sheep to trade with our men, then, when they came the 
second time, and Antonio de Saldanha went ashore about the trade 
of a cow, they laid an ambush with 200 men and Antonio de Sal¬ 
danha, going to the rescue of a man, ran great risk to his own 
person and barely escaped the Negros with a wounded arm. Before 
this quarrel with the Negros, Antonio de Saldanha,. thinking the 
land uninhabited, and being parted from Rui Lourenço’s ship due to 


(^) João de Barros— Dos feitos que os portugueses fizeram-no des¬ 
cobrimento e conquista dos mares e terras do Oriente, Década I, Book VII, 
Chapters II and III. 

(3) Castanheda - Op. cit, Book I, Chapter LXIIII. 


a storm, climbed the top of a hill, whose top is very flat and levei, 
and which is today called the Table of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from there saw the face of the Cape and the sea beyond it 
towards the east. There, also, was a very deep bay and, beyond it, 
between two tall and rocky mountains, which today are called Picos 
Fragosos, flowed a great river that seemed to have coursed from 
afar, so powerful were its waters; from these landmarks, they saw 
that the cape was the Cape of Good Hope itself and, as soon as 
the weather served, they doubled it and went more confidently on 
their way» (*). 

The more colourful Castanheda, Who may be regarded as the 
best Portuguese chronicler of the East, lived among the men and 
had first hand knowledge of conditions in índia, He gives us other 
details of the voyage; 

«... three small ships left at the end of May, 1503, under the 
command of Antonio de Saldanha, a Castilian gentleman, brother 
of João de Saldanha, compíroller of the Queen’s household, and a 
man well acquainted with the sea; the other captains were Diogo 
Fernandes Pereira and Rui Lourenço Ravasco, upright men both. 
The King had ordered them to guard the Straits of Mecca against 
ships sailing from índia, and to cut off the loads of pepper and 
drugs that came to Cairo and Venice and, from there, were distri- 
buted throughout the Levant and the West. If this was stopped, 
and the drugs failed to reach Mecca, the value and demand in 
Lisbon for this merchandise would be much greater and, furíher- 
more, if this trade were taken from the Moors, they would abandon 
índia and go to live in other lands, Without Moors, índia would 
become peaceful and fali more quickly under the King’s domain. 
For such a purpose was this fleet built and sent to guard the 
Straits of Mecca.» 

«After they left Lisbon and set sail for the Cape of Good Hope, 
the ships met with a storm that parted them, and each sailed his 
own way, hoping to meet in the Straits. Their instruetions were to 
winter in the Straits and, when Summer came, to sail to índia and 
report to the Captain Major there, Antonio de Saldanha sailed 
for this Cape and, thinking he had doubled it, made for land and 


(^) Barros —Década I, Book VII, Chapter IV. 
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found himselí 12 leagucs to this side of the Cape; sighting a bay 
of white sand with an Island, he launched his longboat and, the 
weather being fair, sent it ahead taking soundings, entered the bay 
and cast anchor, Searching for water, they found a dry gtream and 
followed its coursc; a sixth of a league along it, they found a natural 
pool of water that came from some rocks, but they could not find 
the source. They took water and, on the Island, killed a number of 
birds called penguins, seals and turtles of which there were great 
quantities, On the mainland they spoke to some naked Kaffirs who 
traded goats and cows for varvels, small mirrors, and little glass 
beads, They met in council and put out to sea to double the Cape, 
but could not, nor were they able to return to the place where they 
had taken water, which was called Saldanha Bay. This is the name 
it has today, and will have for as long as God wills it. They were 
forced to return to the Island of São Tomé, where the men sickened 
and died. Again he set sail, doubled the Cape, and followed the 
coast to Moçambique...» (°). 

2 — 15034504: The Fleet on the East Coast of África: Zanzihat, 

Malindi and Mombasa, 

Leaving the bay that took his name, Saldanha reached the 
Moçambique Channel, sailed past the Island of Moçambique, and 
met three Moorish ships that he captured without a struggle. With 
them he arrived in Malindi where he found Ravasco, who had also 
made his way there alone, via Moçambique and Kilwa (®). 

(5) A resumé of Saldanhas voyage is glven by Damlão de Gois in his 
Crônica do Felkissimo Rei D. Manuel, Chapter LXXXI, published by Theal 
in Volume I of the Records of South Easfevn África, page 31, accompanied by 
an English version, page 101, Sidney Welch refers to this voyage in South 
África under King Manuel, page 251 et seq. 

(®) Gaspar Correia (Lendas I, Capter VIII) says that Saldanha left Sal¬ 
danha Bay and returned to the Island of São Tomé, From there he again set out, 
doubled the Cape and put into Moçambique to take on water. On the way he 
captured three ships from Cambay «very rich in merchandise that had great 
value on that coast» (i. e, Indian cloth), took them to Malindi and gavc them 
to the King, together with the captured Moors. The cargo he sold. Ravasco had 
already been waiting for him there for over a month. 
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Although dispersed, the fleet had begun their task of harrying 
Arab shipping as soon as they had passed Moçambique. As he lay 
outside Kilwa waiting for Saldanha, Ravasco captured two sambuks 
from Mombasa, «which he delivered to the king of Kilwa to do him 
honour» Further north, whilst on patrol duty between Zanzibar 
and the mainland, he captured over twenty sambuks loaded with 
provisions. These were welcome, for he been unable to obtain any 
from the natives These captures brought him into conflict 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar when he left the Channel and, round- 
ing the island, entered the port, João de Barros tells us whaí 
followed: 

«... a message came from the chief of the land to the captain 
asking whether he was the man who went about robbing the ships 
that brought supplies to his city; if he were indeed the man, then 
he would be pardoned the damage he had caused if he returned 
the artillery and the other things he had taken. Rui Lourenço sent 
reply that he was a vassal of the King of Portugal, who hàd sent 
him in company of other ships, now parted by a storm; that in all 
ports of the district of that island he had not found what is by 
custom givèn to other men — supplies and necessaries in exchange 
for their money—but he had found plenty of firing bombards and 
unleashed arrows; for this reason, and in defence of his person, and 
also to give them a lesson, he had done what all affronted men 
do. However, he would overlook the affronts given by others if 
the chief made him welcome and accepted from him the friendship 
of the King of Portugal, his Lord, as other neighbouring kings and 
chiefs, and some in índia, had done, Thereby would the chiefs 
estates find greater peace, wealth and power than hitherto» (“), 

Gaspar Correias version seems a more likely one, and in 
accordance with the way the two men would behave during their 
first discussions: «The King sent word that since he [Ravasco] 

(í) Castanheda ~ Op. cif., Book I, Chapter LXIIII. 

(®) «... he captured a number of sambuks loaded with supplies; of these 
he took what he needed and allowed the vessels to go, because they ofíered 
no fight but hove to immediately». Gaspar Correia, lendas da Mia, I. Chapter 
VIII. 

(®) Barros - Década I, Book VII, Chapter IV. 
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was in his land, he must give up all he had taken, as he had done 
in the case of the King of Kilwa. Ravasco gave answer that he 
would gladly do all this if the King became a vassal of the King 
of Portugal, pay tribute as did the King of Kilwa, and give Portugal 
his friendship, otherwise Ravasco would cause him all the damage 
he could, The King grieved to hear this, and sent four armed proas 
to seize the ship» (^“), 

According to Barros, the Sultan paid no heed to this reply and 
decided to seize the ship; but when the Moors made ready to put 
out from the shore, a shot from the longboat dispersed them. A se- 
cond attempt was discouraged by firing from the sambuks, armed 
for the occasion, The Moors thought the Portuguese were about 
to land, and the incident ended with a request for peace and a 
proposal of vassalage to Portugal: «...they saw a Moor come 
running with a banner of the five escutcheons of Portugal and 
shouting in Arabic:--Peace! Peace! Peace! When Ravasco re- 
cognised the banner, he gazed upon it as upon a sacred thing to be 
revered and, taking the helm from his head, he knelt down and 
bowed as if he had seen his King, and all the others who were with 
him did the same, at which the Moors, who where standing on a 
hillock with a eye on our men, were astonished; and the Moor who 
carried the banner dared to come so near to our men that he could 
easily be heard» (“). 

Peace negotiations were signed on board the Portuguese ship 
«with a tribute of 100 miticals of gold and thirty sheep for the 
captain who carne to reoeive them (i*). The tribute was paid not 
only as became a vassal of King Manuel, but also because he had 
not shewn the banner of the escutcheons when the ship arrived; 
this banner (so they said) had been given by João da Nova to a 
nephew of the King of Malindi for his ships to sail in safety; it was 
oneof theseships thatnowlay in theport, theKingS'nephewgiving 

Gaspar Correia —Op. cif, 

(“}■ Correia merely mentions that «the King ordered the white flag to be 
shewn, wanting peace,.,», Op. dí, 

(1=*) Approxlmately 13 oz. 

Correia says 100 sheep, and adds that the King tendered his vassalage 
«in a letter written on a leaf of gold». Op. cit 


for excuse that he had not shewn the banner because he was in 
a foreign port...» (‘^), 

After giving back the boats he had taken, Ravasco lefí Zanzí- 
bar for Malindi in search of Saldanha, who had not yet arrived 
«and he found that the King of Mombasa was waging war upon 
the King of Malindi who was a friend of the King of Portugal» (^®). 
The attack on the city was about to begin when Ravasco arrived, 
and he immediately offered all possible help «saying that he would 
make war upon the King of Mombasa until he left». 

He set out for Mombasa, capturing on the way two ships and 
three sambuks belonging to some Brava merchants who were on 
board. These men, the leading citizens and governors of Brava, 
immediately paid their own ransom and accepted vassalage to Por¬ 
tugal, undertaking to pay 500 miticals of gold yearly. By their 
action they saved one fully loaded ship, and received a Portuguese 
flag to allow them to sail the seas in safety, 

João de Barros adds; «The principal reason why these Moors 
undertook to pay tribute was that behind them carne a ship from 
Brava richly laden with the greater part of the merchants’ stock, 
and Rui Lourenço [Ravasco] ackonowledged their prudence and 
delivered the ship to them as soon as it arrived, whole and entire, 
at which the merchants were manifestly surprlsed that the rich load 
had not aroused the envy of our men in spite of the asssurance they 
had given and the trick the merchants had used to save it». 

Needless to say, the rule of prízes taken at sea followed theí 
laws of war of the time. The Crown and the crew each had a shame. | 
The earliest regulations for the taking of prizes in the Indianp 
Ocean dates from 1505, and forms part of the instructions given | 
to D. Francisco de Almeida, the first Viceroy of índia. 

Ravasco proceeded on his voyage and bbckaded the port of 
Mombasa, whose King had already set out for Malindi by land. 
Strengthened by Portugars aid by sea, the King of Malindi (by far 
the weaker of the two and for this reason Portugals ally) gave 
battle. The result, though indecisive, compelled the King of Mom¬ 
basa to turn back to save his belleagered capital from «a great loss 


(“) Barros—Op, dt, 

(“)■ Castanheda—Op. dt. 
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to his exdse because Ravasco's ships allowed none to enter 
bis port», 

Meanwhile, Saldanha had arrived in Malindl with the tliree 
sambuks captured outside Kilwa, «helped by his good fortune in 
past ventures being, as they were, so charged with dangers and 
hazzards to their persons». The King of Mombasa, fearing a 
stronger alÜance, now made peace with hig traditional enemy and 
neighbour, the King of Malindi (“). 

3 — 1504t The Fteei in the Straits of Mecca. 

With Malindi now at peace, Saldanha and Ravasco lald the 
ships aground and repaired them; then sailed northwards, rounding 
Cape Guardafui, 

lí was already March (1504) and they found no shipping, so 
«entering the Straits, they carne to a place on the coast called Meti», 
to take on water. Barros gives thefollowing versionof whathappened 
to them in Meti: «... at the Sheik’s pleasure they went ashore to 
take water at a well and, when they had already filled three pipes, 
the Moors rose up in revolt and tried to restrain them; but it was the 
Moors who were restrained, leaving three dead upon the ground 
and others wounded, although at the cost of some bloodshed [...] 
And since the whole of the town took up arms, António de Salda¬ 
nha would not have our raen drlnk water at the cost of more blood, 
and he gave the Moors a lesson by raklng the town with his 
artillery.» 

Correia, in his colourful and lively síyle, says: 

«In this place called Meti were many straw hutg where the 
Moors of the land lived; Antonio de Saldanha sent his longboat 
ashore and spoke to the people, who peacefully traded goats for 
some unbleached cloth; some men went ashore and found Wells 
with very good water which they drank, whilst the Moors shewed 
themselves very friendly and welcoming. Seeing this, Ravasco went 
ashore the next day with hig men, and pipes to fill with water and, 
whilst he was resting, the Moors made a plan to betray hlm; a good 


l^úzh—SQüth A{vicà undet King Manuel, Chapter XVII. 


number of them came in little groups at a time unarmed to mislead 
him but they had already concealed their weapons during the night 
under some mats; and, as they gained courage, they began to shout, 
took up their weapons and came against our men, who had no other 
arras than lances and swords, With these they defended themselves 
until they were free of the hutg, with the Moors after them as far 
as the sea, into which they waded, for the Moors were many; then 
they took the guns from the longboats and killed and wounded 
some; Antonio de Saldanha then went out with his men in armour 
to the rescue of those on the shore, taking them arms; altogether 
they were some 200 men who went against the Moors who were 
waiting, by the huts, where some were killed and wounded; the 
others fled to the raainland, which was near, whilst our men set 
fire to the huts and embarked with their dead and some 
wounded» 

By April, 1504, Saldanha and Ravasco «were sailing along 
the Straits Crossing to the other sidc of Pérsia to winter in the 
Islands of Canacani» or, as Barros says, «he crossed to the other 
side of the Arabian Coast, above Aden, and sailed along the whole 
coast, to winter in some islands that those of the land call Ca¬ 
nacani» (^°), 

On the way, he sank an Arab ship from Xael and, further 
along, captured another full of Moors on their way to Mecca 
News of the arrival of the Portuguesa spread rapidly along the 
whole coast and, when the crew were taking water at Canacani, 
they were attacked and forced to return to the ships with a few 
wounded, after a fight in which four Moors were killed. The Arabs 
filled up the well and, when after two days, a new attempt was 
made to obtain water, Saldanha met with unsurmountable resistance 
in the shape of 200 horseraen and 3,000 foot soldiers (®“). 


(1^) Correia —Op. ríí. 

(15) Barros - Decade I Book VII, Chapter IV. 

(15)' According to Correia, three ship,s from Cambay were taken by force 
of arms. 

(25) Aceording to Correia «they went to the Islands of Canacani, were 
they fomid no water and, after ineeting la councll, decided thoy could not winter 
'4 there.Therefore, they set sail for India...» 


IS 
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^-—1504"!505: Saldanha in Índia. 


After they had surveyed the coast, there 'was no alternative but 
to leave, as the fleet could not go on living entirely on the fish and 
íurties they caught, Saldanha thought of maldiig for the Islands 
of Kuria Muria, but the winds prevented him and, on the Ist 
May, he set out for the Coasí of índia and wintered in the Island 
jof Angediva, a no-mans-land near the mainland, a few leagues 
‘ South of Goa. 

Angediva is a sraall island, steep and sheer on the western 
side, a little more than half-a-mile long and with a small bay facing 
the mainland. It has water in plenty and good shelter for shipping. 
Saldanha was still there when, in August, 1504, Lopo Soares’ fleet 
carne out from Portugal and cast anchor in the bay. 

Saldanha and Ravasco were awaiting the end of the monsoon 
to set out on their patrol of the Coast of Cambay, in search of ships 
from Mecca. Lopo Soares, however, brought other instructions and 
they sailed together to Canannore and Cochin. 

In Cochin, a handful of Portuguese soldiers under the com- 
raand of the legendary Duarte Pacheco, had, for long months, 
withstood the successive attacks of the Zamorim of Calicut upon 
the Kíng of Cochin, On his' arrival, Saldanha was ordered by Lopo 
Soares to accompany the King from the Island of Vaipi, where he 
had sought refuge, back to the Court at Cochin. Saldanha went off 
«with a great sounding of trumpets and banners and a splendid 
coínpany, showing great honour and deference to the King’s per- 
són, as though they were his vassals, and this they did to give him 
pleasure and gratification for the many hazzards he had suffered 
in maintaining the friendship of King Manuel» (“^). 

At the time, men fought on land and at sea, they led both 
fleets and armies, they were courtiers, fighters, poets and diplomats. 
Thaí is why we now find Saldanha at the head of a- commanda 
sent out by Lopo Soares, at the request of the King of Cochin, to 
destroy a certain advance stronghold of the Zamorim of Calicut, 
which was «causing heavy damag.e», 

(21) Barros — Decade /, Boolc VII, Chapter IX. 
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First, two of the Zaraoriíú ships were captured, after a brave 
defence put up by their crews and, «this done, he went along the 
river and landed his men on the beach, which was taken after much 
toil and blood had been spent, for the Moors and the Indians co- 
yered the beach in great numbers; before our men had reached 
within the throw of a lance, there were showers.of arrows so: thiçk 
from one side and the other that our men could not go forward, 
having all the time to use their shields to keep off the swarms of 
arrows that seemed to boil before their eyes. Then, with our 
muskets and cross-bows more ground was gained, and they were 
driven at the point of lances to the village, which was entered 
forthwith...». 


I 5 — 1505; Retiirn to Portugal, 

i Meanwhile, the war was delaying the loading of the pepper, 

! done entirely by Moors, So Lopo Soares detailed 5 ships to go to 

Quilon for cargo, One of these was Saldanha’ 3 , 

I He had been on continuous duty since leaving Lisbon. Now 

he was returning to Portugal with Lopo Soares, via Malindi. A sor- 
I tie was made at Panane, in the Zamorin^s territory, then he sailed 

I on to Moçambique, where he had to lay his ship aground due to 

i the water she was making, 

i Rounding the Cape, he met with another setback, which foxced 

him to make for the Island of St, Helena with a spent mast 
Separated by storms, the fleet finally came together in the 
1 Açores and, on the 22nd July, 1505, 13 sail arrived in Lisbony^ 

j Barros adds that, a few days later Peteira’s ship put into Lis- 

i bon «with goodly prizes taken on the coast of Malindi as he sailed 

j ahead of Antonio de Saldanha [on the outward voyage] when he 

j (22) «Returning to Portugal, Antonio de Saldanha met with ,a storn near 

I the Cape of Good Hope that spent his mast and, mastless, he went to the Island C 

I of St. Helena». Simão Ferreira Paez-As Famosas Armadas Portuguesas. Rio 

i de Janeiro, 1937, page 14. 

I His ship was the Prol de la Mar, according to Armando Cortesão and [ 

I Hfnry Thomas in Garta das Novas que vieram a El Rei Nosso Senhor do Des.> / 

í' cobrimento de Preste João, Lisboa, 1938, page 87, ■ 
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went to winter in the Island of Socotra». From there he had gone 
to Cochin, loaded, and returned to Portugal alone (^®). 

Saldanha’s voyage lasted 27 raonths, half ol which were spent 
at his staíion in the Indian Ocean, the East Coast ol África, the 
Coast of Arabia and in índia, either patrolling the seas, or fighting 
at sea and on land, 


(23) Correias version is entirely different: «Diogo Fernandes Pereira, of 
this convoy, sailed on the outside of the Island of St. Lawrence, where he often 
became lost among shoals and flats; 'when he found bottom he cast anchor, and 
would not sail save by day; in this way he suffercd great thirst, many of his men 
died, until he came to an Island and a port where he found very good water and 
very tasty fish; there he spent índias winter until August, then, Crossing to índia, 
he arrived at the bar of Cochin in September, 1504, having sailed between the 
Maldives without sighting them». Correia,Gp. c/í. 


II 


CAPTAIN OF THE SOFALA FORTRESS 


1509- 1512 


1 1509; Sofaíã itnder the Mandaíe of Antonio de Saldanha 

Castanheda says that Saldanha coveted the post of Capíain of 
Sofala and, having obtained the appointinent, took up his duties 
earlier than expected due to the death of Vasco Gomes dc 
Abreu (^). 

Actually, Saldanha left for the East in the fleet of the Marshal, 
D, Fernando Coutinho, in March, 1509, and arrived in the port 
of Moçambique on the 26íh. August C^). He held no command, 
but took with him personnel to serve in the fortress of Sofala, 

There is no doubt that he was given the appointment as a 
reward of his past Services. Sofala was where the gold was mlned, 
and an emporium of considerable commercial value. Its captain had 
to be a disciplinarian, as it was no casy post to hold. The Portu- 
guese system of trading had not yet come into effect due to strong 
opposition from the Moorg, who resented the presence of a Portu- 


(2) Castanheda. 

(2) Barros -Decac/a /, Book III, Chapter IX. 
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guese factory on the coast while íhey dominated the Interior and iís 
trade with an excellent network of Communications, agents and 
transport, 

We know that Saldanha was given a regimento (set ol ins- 
tructions) to carry out his administrativa duties, and he was 
invested with exceptional power to rule the incipient province oí 
Moçambique (®), 

Administraíive maíters kept him in Sofala until the end of 
May, 1510, but in June he set out in a caravel for the Island of 
Moçambique with supplies for the fortress, in accordance with 
Royal orders. He was back in Sofala by the middle of March, 1511, 
and, on the Ist July, he again left for Moçambique, returning to 
Sofala in March, 1512, 

In his second absence from his headquarters, he had to deal 
with two important matters! the naval expedition to Angoxe, and 
a visit to Moçambique and Malindi by order of the Governor of 
índia, Afonso de Albuquerque. Today, we know that the visit to 
Moçambique and Malindi, the expedition to Angoxe and the grave 
incidents that took place in Sofala were part of a set of poliíical 
and economic circumstances that íhreatened the survival of the 
Portuguese in that section of the East Coa.st of África. 

Pcrtugars fundamental interest lay in índia. The route was 
via Sofala because it was there that the gold was mined. Later, by 
agreement with the local Moorish king, a factory was established 
there as a mere trading post, There was no thought of penetrating 
into the interior, 

At first, everything went well, but the agreement only 
remained in force for a few months, time enough for the Arabs to 
take strong action. Their Coastal trading posts covered the whole 
coast, from Sofala to Diu, and included Malindi, Portugars ally. 

The Indian Ocean was the battleground upon which the Moors 
and the Portuguese fought for possession of the seas and the ports, 
for the shipping and the trade routes, for the monopoly of the 
international trade in spices and Indian cloth, for the other treasures 

(®) Alexandre Lobato —A Expansáo Portuguesa em Moçambique de 
1498 a 1530, Livro 11—Politica da Capitania de Sofala, Lisboa, 1954. Page 13. 
Wekh—South África under King Manuel, Cape Tow, 1946, Pag 273. 
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of the East, and for the gold of África, All the main differences 
were settled at Sofala by force of arms. Sofala was the strategic 
position that gave access to the gold and to the port of Moçambi¬ 
que, essential to the ships awaiting the monsoons, 

Both Sofala and Moçambique were key. ports, and a Royal 
warraní issued in 1505 had already ordered the first Viceroy of 
índia to establish a fortified factory at Sofala (■^). 

In 1505, Pero Fogaça, Captain of Kilwa, began a blockade of 
Ârab shipping to cut off supplies to the Arab trading posts along 
the coast as faras Sofala C'). 

The establishment of a factory in Sofala resulted in an Arab 
uprising which was energetically subdued by Pero de Anhaia and 
Manuel Fernandes, the first Captains, The traffic of gold to the 
factory was always being íhreatened by the Arabs, who controlled 
the raarkets in the interior. 

Saldanha’s first task in Sofala, was ío overcome Arab rlvalry 
and Win the economic war on sea and land «essential if the trade Is 
to continue», as he hiraself expressed it when reporting to the King. 

Travelling between Sofala and Malindi, Saldanha found that 
the great black-market centre was Angoxe, a small port just south 
of the Island of Moçambique, an excellent position on a rugged 
coast full of creeks and inlets, where the small sarabuks could hlde 
from the Portuguese ships, Corning from Mombasa, Malindi or 
Kilwa, they sailed down the coast and easily reached the Zambezi 
delta where, six leagues away, «an honoured Kaffir, king of the 
land», collected transit duties and supplied bales of cloth that were 
taken to Lupata, «a short step away», From there, the bales were 
taken «some twenty leagues into a raountain they call Otonga», 
where there was a large village whose market was frequented by 
all the nelghbouring Negro and Arab merchants. 

It was essential for Sofala to occupy the Zambezi delta, take 
Angoxe, and destroy the local headquarters of the entire organ- 
isation, 

(^) Alexandre Lobato — FunrfafSo do Estado da Índia em 15Q5, Lisboa, 
1955, Page 22 et seq. 

(“) Regarding Kilwa, see Eric Axelson in South East África, London, 1940, 
Regarding the blockade, see A. Lobato in A Expansão Portuguesa em Moçamb^ 
que, Livro 11, Chapter II, 1. 
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This was no easy task for Saldanha, becauae Portugars 
interasts in Solala ran counter to the Kíng of Malmdi’s, whom 
Portugal had rcgarded as an ally since H98, when the King had 
welcomed Vasco da Gama and joined with the Portuguese against 
Mombasa, Now, twelve years later, Saldanha found himself in a quan- 
dary, Duarte de Lemos, Captain of theStraits Fleet, whilstbusyclear- 
ing the Indian Ocean of Arab shipping, had to allow two sambuks 
loaded with 100,000 Indian cloths to sail freely to Angoxe, 
because the owners were subjects of the King of Malindi and held 
credentials from the Viceroy, and from Pero Fogaça, Captain of 
Kilwa, The reason for this, was that the King of Portugal had 
ordered «that the things of the King of Malindi shall be exempt 
and no harm shall be done to them, rather should they be respected 
wheresoever they are found». To make matters worse, Duarte de 
Lemos was on hia way to establish a factory in Malindi to help 
the trade in Sofala, The owners of the sambuks were thus in the 
Service of the King of Portugal and «these were the men who would 
be sure to help with the establishment of the factory». 

The Arab trade could not be controlled by permits, or by 
pladng it in the hands of merchants loyal to Portugal, or by con- 
centrating it in Malindi, where the Portuguese factory could act 
as intermediary, The only way was to keep the Arabs from sailing 
South of Malindi, to Angoxe. the Zambezi or Sofala. To do this, 
Saldanha had to take control of the Zambe 2 i region and stop Arab 
trade south of Kilwa «because it affects the Sofala trade». 

When Saldanha arrived in Moçambique, Diogo Vaz, the fac- 
tor, was complaining to the Kings Secretary that «Duarte de Lemos 
had allowed two large sambuks, with 100,000 cloths, to come here 
and to go from here to Angoxe, where they have established their 
factories, as they have done in all the neighbourhood, to gather all 
the ivory in the land; and now, not content with this, we are informed 
that they send the greater part of their merchandise to Cima— the 
Zambezi— 15 or 20 leagues from Sofala, and they have their 
factories in all places beyond as far as Angoxe, and along the river. 

1 assure you that there is so much cloth in the land that I fear ours 
will not be needed. /....../ And this is such a slap in the face for 


Sofala that it will be remembered for many days to come» (“). In 
another letter, to the Superintendent of the índia and Guinea 
Houses, he writes that the Moors say that Zambezia «is a second 
Sofala», mentioning the gold trade, Moçambique only bought ivory 
from the interior. 

2 — 15104511; Portuguese teacüon to the btockadfí of Sofala, 
and Moorish smuggting in Angoxe, 

While Saldanha was away on the expedition to Angoxe, grave 
incidents were taking place in Sofala. Saldanha was still in the 
fortress in June, 1511, when Malidi, King of Sofala, abandoned 
the village without the usual notification, The Moors theraselves 
were the first to find it strange that their King should leave his 
village for another some leagues in the interior, and advlsed the 
Captain of the fact. He, however, secraed to think nothlng of it, 
and left for Angoxe. 

Two months later, with the King still absent from Sofala, the 
supplies of gold from the interior stopped, The factor asked the 
King to return for the sake of the merchants, and to bring the gold 
back to Sofala, At the same time he told the King that, if he refused 
to return, another King would be elected in his place. Malidi first 
demanded that two of the principal Moors of Sofala be deported, 
probably because they sided with the Portuguese. The factor refused. 
After numerous messages had been exchanged between Sofala and 
Panidini, where the King was staying, the factor brought the raatter 
to a dose by electing another King. For the purpose, he summoned 
the principal Moors to the fortress, but they, knowing that Malidi 
was free in the interior, refused to go, 

Meanwhile, in the interior, «the whole land rose up in arms», 
Malze reached prohibitive prices, set by Malidi, who also won over 
to his side the neighbouring kings, araong them Mokondi, a 
powerful neighbour in the south. Furthermore, «he plundered the 
land of all the maize brought there by the merchants and Kaffirs, 


(8) A, Lobato —A Expansão Poriugum m Moçambique, Livro 11, 
page 101, 
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for he had wardens in every port. He stole from the merchants and 
the Kaffirs who broughí their merchandise by land, and warned 
them against coming to trade at the factory; so fearful were the 
Moorish and Kaffir merchants, that they dared not come, and he 
sent Word to Sofala to say that he would kill any Moor or merchant 
who díd not go to his side. In this way he gathered people together, 
and made himself strong. To become stronger, he also married the 
daughters of the Kaffir kings and got together all the thieves in 
the land» ('). 

By the 6th September communicaíion with the interior was cut 
off, and no one would venture into the bush. The blockade was 
complete, and Malidi's plan evident: once the supplies were cut 
off and trade brought to a stop, the fortress would be síormed and 
the small garrison captured. 

In the fortress, a council was called, Since Royal instructions 
forbade them to leave the fortress and fight outside, it was dedded 
either to arrest and deport Malidi, or to kill hira. Accordingly, on 
the night of the 7th September, 1510, two sambuks with 24 men 
went up the Buzi River, leaving a garrison of 27 in Sofala, Malidi’s 
house was entered in the early morning and the king caught; but, as 
the people began to gather and «as he would not come, they had to 
go in and make sure that he was well killed». Two days later, a 
certain Kiyunbi, a nephew of Malidi’s, was eleçted Sheik of Sofala, 
and peace was assured by the opening up of the gold and supply 
routes, 

Meanwhile, Saldanha was dcaling with matters in Angoxe, 
and Barros (®) tells us how the Moors killed the Portuguese crew 
of one of the longboats from Saldanhas ships, This was reported 
by Saldanha to Afonso de Albuquerque, the Governor of índia, 
who instructed the Captain of Sofala to gather all the men and 
ships at his disposal and to destroy Angoxe, With two small ships 
and 60 men, 30 of them from Sofala, Saldanha went, but Moorish 
spies had already warned Angoxe, When Saldanha reached 


( ) Warrant of the 15th April, 1512, in Cartas de Aionso de Albuquerque 
III, 31; A, Lobato,-A Expansão Portuguesa em Moçambique. Vol, II, page 17; 
Welch — Sóuíh África under King Manuel, page 185, 

(8) Barros-Década 11 , Book VII, Chapler II, 
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Angoxe 1,200 Kaffirs and Moors carne out to meet the small Por¬ 
tuguese force. Saldanha burned down the village and all the sam¬ 
buks (which Barros reduces to 2 or 3), with the loss of some of 
his men, among whom was Duarte de Melo, Provost of Moçarabi- 
queí»), 

Poiitically, the expedition was a failure because Saldanha was 
unable to force the Moors to capitulate, ConditionS became more 
unsettled and Saldanha had to increase the Moçambique garrison 
from 12 to 35. These included 16 men from Sofala, whose fortress 
also supplied 6 pieces of ordnance originally intended for the ships 
on patrol duly. 


3 — 1511-1512: Plans, projects, and the discoveaj of Monomotapa. 

Saldanha tried to establish a trade control and run the índia 
trade on the revenues of Sofala. 

He was the first Captain of Sofala ao furnish aceurate infor- 
raatlon regarding the trade of the Moors and the markets they had 
established in the interior, wherc the cloth from índia was exchanged 
for gold and ivory, It was thi.s knowledge that led to his attempts 
to kcep the Moors out of the interior of Angoxe, the Zambezi 
delta and the Lumpata River. To patrol these areas, he said, two 
small caravels and 30 men would be enough: «to patrol Angoxe, 
to winter there, to stay there always and do nothing eise». Once 
these routes were cut, the Portuguese would have the monopoly 
of the transport of cloth, which would be sold in Sofala to Moorish 
merchants for delivery into the interior «at the houses of the Kaf¬ 
firs». Saldanha had no intention of expelling the Moors, who 
numbered more than 10,000, from the coast of Monomotapa. 

The trade that hampered the business of the factory was not 
carried out by Moors alone. There were many Portuguese who had 
gone into the interior, desertng «His Híghness’ Service», to trade 
on their own, The buyers were the native chiefs, who required 
cloth to finance the wars that were always going on arapngst thein. 


(8) A, Lobato —A Expansão Portuguesa em Moçambique, Vol, II, 
page 119, 
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This trade offered tempting profits. In 1510, gome 70 Soíala offidals 
collected 30,000 miticals of gold (430 oz.) through private enter- 
prise (whích íhey were allowed to do by law), whilst the factory’s 
total turnover, between the end of 1509 and the middle of 1511, 
was 11,000 miticals (159 oz.). About thrce-quarters of the trade 
Was lost to the Portuguese Treasiiry. 

During Saldanha’? period of office, a name appearg that was 
later to become famous: Antonio Fernandes, the discoverer of 
Monomotapa, Saldanha had instituted a series of economic surveys 
of the lands of the various chieftains. These journeys were nearly 
always undertaken by degredados, or exiles. The exiles were men 
under sentence who had forfeited their lives to the State. They were 
taken in the ships, and left at such places on the coast ag the captain 
thought most promísiiig, If they survived, and returncd with useful 
Information, they were pardoned and rewarded. Antonio Fernan¬ 
des, a carpenter and interprerter, was one of these. 

One of Fernandes’ journeys lasted from Jaiiuary, 1511, to 
the end of 1512 —some 21 months. He went up the Buzi River to 
Manica, and crossed into Monoraatapa. His voyages are inentioned 
in Gaspar Veloso's Notes, dated 1512, and in a letter frorm Jotão 
Vaz de Almada, dated 1516, but we still know very little about 
them. Veloso's Notes apparently refer to the journeys undertaken 
under Saldanha’s administration, buí were oiily written in 1516 
when Fernandes was about to leave for his third journey to Mono¬ 
motapa. It may have been Fernandes who told Saldanha of the 
Zambezi route, and he may have made a survey of the area during 
his 1511 journey, this being the reason why both their reports bear 
a striking resemblance. They both agree that the cross-roads of the 
íraffic must be taken over: Saldanha wanted two caravels to patrol 
the coast frora Angoxe to the Cuama; Fernandes wanted a factory 
on the Zambezi delta, Both saw Sofala as the gold trading 
centre (^°). 


(i“) See Hugh Traceys Antonio Fctmncks, Lourenço Marques, 1940, with 
important arniotations by Caetano Montez; Welch — 5o«t/i A{nca mder King 
Manuel; Axeison —Soutt Easi África. 


Saldansa could do nothing, the areas being outside his jurlsdlc- 
tion. It was a question that only the King and his councillors could 
deal with, 

Saldanha s plans to survey the interior did not interfere with 
his activities at sea, He had under hig command the fortress, 3 
caravels, and the sambuks. The caravels sailed south as far as 
Mambone and Hucicas (Bazaruto) for supplies, and north as far 
as Moçambique and Malindi to keep clear the routes between Por¬ 
tugal and índia, and to fetch supplies and índia cloth for trading. 
On these voyages the ships traded where they could, Saldanha 
hiniself went to Malindi after the Angoxe expedition, by order of 
the Governor, The latter saw no need to keep the factories at 
Sofala, Kilwa and Malindi, It was his opinion that Sofala should 
be leased to the Moors for a substantial gura, paid regularly, .since 
in the hands of the Portuguese it was worthless. He suggested that 
the other two factories should be closed down in favour of Harmuz, 
where most of the cloth carne from. His advice was acceptcd, and 
the factories were closed down in 1512. The personnel and garrison 
of Kilwa were taken off by Saldanha when, after his 3 years term 
of Office, he sailed to Goa on the first stage of his voyage to 
Portugal. 
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III 


WITH ALBUQUERQUE ÍN THE BATTLE 
OF BENASTARIM 

1512. 


1 — On a missbn to Kilwa. 

In 1512, King Manuel sent Simão de Miranda de Azevedo to 
replace Saldanha in Sofala. Saldanha went to Goa, via Kilwa, to 
fetch its Captain, Francisco Pereira Pestana, and the men of the 
factory that was being closed down. 

Seven years before, D. Francisco de Almeida, the first Viceroy 
of índia, had forced his way into Kilwa and, in a few weeks, built 
the fortress — for which every man in the fleet had carried the 
stones on their backs. Then carne Pero Fogaça, who worked hard 
to keep the Arabs from sailing south to Sofala. He gained the coU" 
trol of the seas, but the land remained under the Sheik. The Cambay 
cloth, the Sofala gold and the ivory from the interior could only 
reach Kilwa by sea, Replacing Sheiks and Captains did not alter 
raatters! also, says Barros, Albuquerque wa? not fond of Kilwa, or 
even of Sofala, On his advice, King Manuel decided to dose down 
Kilwa. 

-^When the order came from the King, Francisco Pereira 
resolved that, before leaving Kilwa, Mikanti was to be deposed and 
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Àbrahim left in possession oí the city. So he sent Word of his 
resolve to Abrahim wbo would not trust Francisco Pereira, thinking 
that it was a trick to capture him, because he was an enemy of 
Mikanti. So he sent word to Francisco Pereira asking how he 
could accept such an offer after the arrest of his nephew, Munha 
Carne?» In 1505, when the Viceroy had arrived in Kilwa, Mir 
Abraini was lord of the city, but did not have the title of king. His 
attitude towards the Viceroy resulted in his being deposed and the 
Crown of Kilwa, now under the domain of the King of Portugal, 
given to Mohamed Ankoni . For some years there had been no 
political stability in Kilwa. One of the factions gave its support to 
Portugal, and the Viceroy immediately replaced Abrahim by 
Ankoni, who was disliked by the Moors. Then Pero Fogaça cap- 
tured a vessel carrying contraband from Angoxe in whlch travelled 
a son of the King of Tirendicundl, a neighbour of Kilwa and a kins- 
man of the deposed Abrahim. Ankoni, wishing to please his nelgh- 
bour, ransomed the son and sent him to his father. Ankoni was 
invited to Tirendicundl and murdered, A determined struggle for 
the succession of Kilwa began. Some of the Portuguese, and some 
of the Moors, gave their support to Agi Hussim, Ankonis son. 
Pero Fogaça, some of the other Moors and a few of the native 
chiefs preferred Mikanti, a cousin of the exlled Abrahim, who had 
named him his successor. Sofala's new Captain, Nuno Vaz Pe¬ 
reira, was asked to arbitrate and decided in favour of Agi Hussim. 
The latter, seeking to revenge his fatheFs murder, madc an alllance 
with the native chiefs, destroyed Tirendicundl, took several of the 
Moors prisoners. and carried them off into the interior. By his action 
Hussim incurred the wrath of all the nelghbouring kings and of the 
people themselves. The Viceroy was forced to intervene, and Pero 
Fogaça deposed Hussim and, since Abrahim would not return, 
proclaimed Mikanti King. Mikanti, however, proved himself inept 
and turbulení, a drunkard and a crank. Finally, he declared war 
on Abrahim and brought the Portuguese into the struggle that 
followed. It was at this stage that Saldanha arrived in Kilwa. 

Saldanha’s arrival altered the situation. Barros writes: «When 
Francisco Pereira was on board ready to sail Abrahim carne 
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fio meet him at sea, and was given possession of the city, whilst 
Mikanti fled» (^). 

Saldanha arrived in Cochin in September or October, 1512, / 
with «all the people from Kilwa». Albuquerque was also in Cochin 
and Saldanha s men went to reinforce the expeditlon to Benastarim, 
which the Governor was organising to drive the Moors from the 
Island of Goa, 


The chroniclers of índia had much to write about the Be- 
nastarim expedition in 1512, and the capture of this important 
stronghold. 

Saldanha was one of the many captains who took part in the 
operations, but no special reference is made to him by the chro- 
nlclers. All the honours of the expedition went to Afonso de Albu¬ 
querque. 

Albuquerque had captured Goa in 1510, He lost it almost 
immediately but, with extraordinary audaclty and courage, wintered 
in Goa s own river — the Mandovi — until the monsoon was over 
So that he could recapture the city, which he did in the same year. 

Goa was the capital of the distrlct of Concani, which extended 
beyond the Portuguese territories. Situated on the Island of Goa, 
it dominated not only the island itself, but other smaller islands 
and the so-called mainland of Bardez, north of the Mandovi, and 
Salsete, south of the Zuari. The Island of Goa lies between these 
two r.vers and is separated from the mainland of Ponda by a 
narrow channel. 

The capture of Goa did not give Portugal possession of the 
lands of Ponda, and those of Bardez and Salsete were won from 
the Moors only after a hard struggle. 

After the retreat of 1510, the Moors returned and established 
themselves at Benastarim on the Island of Goa, two leagues from 
the fortified city. Benastarim lay on the route to Ponda, along 
which passed a constant traffic of merchandise and supplies. From 


(^) Barros — Década /. Book X, Chapter VI. 
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Ponda forays on Goa were often made by men on horseback in an 
attempt to provoke the garrison, tire the watch and establísh a 
sense o-f insecurity. 

In 1511, when Adil Kabn, the powerful neighbouring king, 
learned Albuquerque had set out on the conquest of Malacca, he 
ordered his general, Pulad Kahn, to recapture Goa. Unfortunately, 
the Captain of Goa had given litíle care to the city s defences and 
Pulad Kahn «met with no resistance, landed on the island and set 
up the stronghold of Benastarim» (®), From here «he set out along 
the lands of the Gentiles destroying and burning all that lay in his 
path». A Portuguese reverse gave Pulad Kahn the opportunity of 
attacking the city of Goa, 

According to the chroniclers, Adil Kahn was not pleased that 
Pulad Kahn should establish himself at Benastarim without 
consent, and there was even a rttmour that Pulad Kahn’s intention 
was to break off with the king as soon as he had captured Goa. 
Adil Kahn, therefore, sent out a strong force under Rosul Kahn 
to take Benastarim. This was no easy task and Rosul Kahn 
resorted to a dever plan. He sent some Portuguese prisoners to Goa 
with proposals for an alliance against Pulad Khan. Goa believed 
him «and made ready the longboats and the galleys, sending Diogo 
Fernandes de Beja with 200 men to join Rosul Kahns forces; with 
our men on the sea and theirs on the land they attacked Pulad 
Khan and vanquished him...» (®). 

A few days later, with the stronghold of Benastarim now his, 
Rosul Kahn demanded the surrender of Goa which «was the capital 
of the kingdom of Adil Kahn, his Lord, and none others», Goa was 
badly frightened, as their defences were negligible. «From then on 
Rosul Kahn waged war, the city lying under siege for the whole 
winter and the men suffering hunger, hazzards and misadventures 
too nuraerous to State...» {*), 


(«) Comeníáríos de Afonso de Albuquerque, Part III, Chapter XL. 
(“) Comentários. Part III, Chapter XLI. 
i'^] Idem. 


3 — Albuquerque s strategy at Benastarim. 

On the lOth September, 1512, when Albuquerque left Cochin 
for Goa, he had already learned of the city’s plight, 

In the Torre do Tombo, in Lisbon, there is a long report by 
Albuquerque on the Benastarim expedition where he says that he 
arrived in Goa «determined to throw the Moors out of Benastarim». 
This document, rich in detail, was used by his son to tell the story 
of the episode in his Comentários, 

Arriving in Goa, Albuquerque sent most of his fleet of H sail 
along the Mandovi River as far as the city, whilst he took the 
remaining ships along the Zuari River to cut off all aid to Benas¬ 
tarim. A long duel followed between his and the Moorlsh fortress’ 
artillery, a dangerous operation which he led himself at consi- 
derable risk to his person. 

He then attacked with the ships in the Mandovi River; a 
stockade built by the Moors to prevent ships from drawing too dose 
to the walls, had to be pulled up with the ship’s capstans, under fire, 
The fighting went on all night by the light of straw fires with 
Albuquerque leading the attack from a sraall boat, In reply to his 
captains, who urged him to be more careful, he replied «that they 
should do as he ordered for he would not leave them till he knew 
how they were faring» (®) and he only left them when all the ships 
were within the stockade. Then he returned to the city, 

He was now ready to launch the attack by land, began his 
preparations in Goa. He sent men out to Ponda to capture a Moor 
from whom he learned that there were 6,000 men in the Benasta¬ 
rim area and that another 2,000 were on the way to reinforce them, 
Whilst preparations were being made in Goa, the attack on 
Benastarim went on by water. «For cight days and nights the 
Turks never stopped to belay our ships with their artillery, which 
were alongside the walls right in the mouths of the bombards. Our 
men tell that in these eight days the Turks fired upon them more 
than four íhousand shoís from large cânon, not counting the smaller; 
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from the ramparts, they sliot arrows and bali wounding many of 
our men. The masís, yards and shrouds of the ships were so íhick 
with arrows that many were astonished at the sight» (“). i 

4 — The Batile of Benastarim, \ 

Albuquerque made a ceremonial entry into Goa. On horseback, 
he rode under a brocaded canopy. There was procession, Mass and 
a scrmon: no one would believe there was a war on. 

Hostilities opened the next day, when 3,000 Moorg left Benas- 
tarím and came wiíhin sight of the city, making a show of force. ' 

Albuquerque sent out a group of horsemen to reconnoitre, among ' 

whom was Saldanha. Following them came 400 pikemen, cross- 
"bowmen and musketeers and another 25 horsemen to join the 10 
already in the field. The Moors seeraed ready to give battle and came 
«within musket shot». But Albuquerque was not interested. His | 

men were too heavíly armed for open combat against archers, 
«unencumbered and fleet, who could manoeuvre as they pleased», i 

However, «Your Highness s gentlemen, knights and captains», i 

he writes to the King, «anxious for Service and deeds of valour ear-- ; 

nestly urged me to go out against them; but I excused myself, giving í 

my reasons and saying that our purpose was not such as to be í 

fulfilled by a skirmish with the Moors; that we should keep in mind 
our main design, which was to capture the fortress and throw them 3 

out of it; nevertheless, they still urged rae to go out; and the horse- í 

men sent word that all the Turks were coming out of the fortress i 

and seemed determined to fight. And, although my purpose and 
will was contrary to the opinion of many, I was forced by the i 

gentlemen and knights, who even swore at me, to go out. Further- I 

more, Sire, I saw the men so out of hand and their hearts so filled | 

with fight that they would all but throw me over the walls and 
force open the city gates. Wherefor, I ordered the men to assemble ; 

and arm, and I ordered the gates opened, and I sallied out with these ( 


(1) Idem. 


captains, knights and gentlemen and disposed them in three squa- 
drons, not counting the train-bands (’') and the other people (’*)». 

Saldanha was in the second squadron, commanded by the 
Governor's ncphew, D, Garcia de Noronha. Albuquerque led 
the rear. 

Albuquerque’s plan of battle was forraed when he was already 
within sight of the enemy, The train^bands were in the centre, 
D, Garcia (and Saldanha) on the right wing, the Governor on the 
left. A squadron of cavalry was kept in reserve. The train-^bands 
advanced, whilst the right wing remained stationary. Albuquerque 
and his battalion tried a flanking movement to force the enemy to 
attack. This manoeuvre was successful and the Moors were set 
in disorder. Seeing this, Albuquerque ordered the train-bands in 
the centre «to press harder» and make contact, and the right wing 
to surround the enemy. The Moors began to retire, leaving a de^ 
tachment of 1,000 men to hold up the Portuguese advance. Albu¬ 
querque countered by sending the cavalry to harry the retiring 
troops, Flalf of his own force was sent to prevent the enemy*s 
main body from establishing contact with its rear. Seeing they were 
surrounded by Albuquerque's right wing, the Moorish rearguard 
forded the river and took refuge in Ponda. The main body, retiring 
to Benastarim, was now left unprotected, Without waiting for 
orders from Albuquerque, two of the batíalions — the train-bands 
and D. Garcia's — and the cavalry attacked with such impetus 
that, when the gates of Benastarim closed, a large number of Moors 
had been locked out. Some of them left their horses and ran, others 
were pulled over the walls, several fled round the back of the for¬ 
tress and entered there, some were trapped in' the mud and died, 
whilst others tried to cross the river, only to meet the longboats from 
the Portuguese ships. Thinking the moment chosen by Albuquerque 
had arrived, the men from the ships landed, buí were ordered back 
on board. 


(’’) The train-bands included the Swiss archers, of whom there was a small 
nucleus in Goa. Albuquerque had great respect for them as fighters, 

(®) Carías de Afonso de Albuquecque. I, page 109. All this occurrcd on 
the 12th November, according to a report on the operations drawn up later in 
Goa (Carías de Afonso de Albuquerque, II, page 14). 
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Saldanha was one of the nineteen captains who distinguished 
theraselves, and who were specially mentioned by Albuquerque. 

The assault on the fortress was postponed due to lack of proper 
equipment, and Albuquerque retired outside the range of the for" 
tress’s guns, and went personally to Goa to organise the siege of 
Benastarim. 

5 —' The Surtender of Benastarim. 

Before returning to Goa, Albuquerque called his captains 
together «to see how the fortress could be attacked and the place 
where a breach could be made» (”). 

He writes: «I set out on my way to Goa with all my men and, 
for two days, I gave them a rest, preparing the artillery, the ladders, 
the battering-rams and mantelets, the picks and hoes, the empty 
casks for redouts and all the other things necessary to our purpose; 
and on the third day I ordered out the train-bands, the cross-bow- 
men and the musketeers, who went with the artillery and my 
tent (“), to pitch camp half way to Benastarim» (“). 

A Council of Officials, at which the Governor presided, met 
at Goa. The minutes of this meeting, drawn up by the Administra- 
tive Secretary, are still in existence. The points under discussion 
were: the date, «and whether they should take artillery and supplies, 
or ladders to place against the walls without delay», Twenty-two 
men spoke, and «Antonio de Saldanha said that we should go as 
early as we could, as we did when we first arrived here, otherwise 
the enemy would grow stronger every day; also, that the artillery 
should go to make a breach in the walls for us to enter, as it would 
be hard for us to climb over the walls, and if we could not make 
a breach, then we should go to the gates and storm the fortress» (^^). 

The miinutes mention that on the Hth Nevember Albu¬ 
querque ordered camp to be pitched half way to Benastarim. 

(“l Comeniádoa. Part III, Chapter XLIX. 

The expedltion's tents were made from the ships, sails, 

( 11 ) Carías de Afonso de Albuquerque, I, page 113. 

(12) Idem, II, page 11 et seq. 
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Albuquerque left Goa on the 15th and moved the camp further 
forward, surrounded it with artillery and, through lack of transport, 
had to wait two days for supplies and amunition. 

On the 18th he began to pound the walls to effect a breach, 
and the camp was moved further forward until it surrounded the 
fortress. D. Garcia de Noronha, who led the vanguard, had the 
artillery placed between casks filled with soil and protected by 
wooden mantelets. «D. Garcia and Antonio de Saldanha and the 
others who were with them kept watch over the artillery till mid- 
night», Behind, sheltered in a hollow, was the infantry; behind 
them was the camp. At daybreak the Turks sent 400 men to destroy 
the artillery and the redouts, but the attack was vigorously repelled 
by the train-bands and the forces under D. Garcia. 

The bombardment of the fortress began in the morning and 
went on till evening 6 large, and 36 smaller pieces of ordenance 
were manned by 37 bombardiers. The concentrated fire kept the 
Moors from the battlements, and a breach was made. From the 
river the ships swept the fortress with their artillery. 

In the afternoon, Albuquerque ordered the scaling ladders to 
be held in readiness near the artillery, but before they could be 
used the Moors offered to surrender, having exhausted their supplies 
and amunition. When the Governor called the Council together, 
he saw that his officers did not want to accept the offer of surren¬ 
der, but to take the fortress by storm. Albuquerque would rather 
let the Moors go, and keep their horses, the artillery and the for¬ 
tress. Furthermore, an assault would mean the loss of many lives 
on both sides. 

It was entirely due to his strong will that the events of 
St, Bartholomew’s Day were not repeated there and then. «I was 
hard pressed to keep my word with the Moors and to check the men 
from killing and robbing them; when I entered the city I was asto- 
nishcd at the number of people in the town and on the seashore. 
Many Turks, Rumes and Persians with as many horses and all 
their chattels, with no way for them to cross the water. I ordered 
the longboats from the ships, and other rowing-boats, to carry them 
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over; this gave me írouble enough in keeping our men from robbing 
them; it took two days to carry them over» (“). 

In the minutes of the Council held at Cochin on íhe 4th 
December, 1512, the Secretary, Gaspar Ferreira, writes: «It grieves 
me to see how everything is topsy-turvy and how none dare speak 
his thoughts [...] thank the Lord that Antonio de Saldanha and 
Francisco Pereira always speak truly and very clearly, and aiways 
understand things» (^‘‘), an obvious reference to a difference of 
opinion between the Governor and his captains. 

After Benastarim, Saldanha returned to Portugal in íhe fleet 
that brought back the spices. 

,, The report on the Benastarim expedition, daíed the 23rd 
|| November, 1512, ends with the words: «índia is now tamed and aub- 
dued, under bondage and obedience to Your Highness; may Our 
Lord keep it so» (^®). 
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(1®) Carias de Afonso de Albuquerque. I, page 115, 
(li) Idem. n, page 18. 

(1®) Carias de Afonso de Albuquerque, I, page 115, 


IV 

> 

CAPTAIN IN THE EXPEDITION TO MAMORA 
1515 


1 — A Crusade in Morocco, 

«On a Saturday, the ninth day of the month of June, 1515, 
whilst the King, our Lord, was in Lisbon, His Highness went to 
hear Mass sung in his chapei and, the Mass ended, he invested the 
Bishop of Lamego with the pontificais, mitre and crozier; then the 
Bishop took his seat at the centre of the altar, and the banner for 
D. Antonio, captain major of the fleet that His Highness was send- 
ing, was brought to him, This banner carne in a hand-basin and was 
made of white damask, six spans square with the Cross of Christ 
filling it from one side to the other. Seated, the Bishop blessed the 
banner and, this done, the Treasurer and the Chaplains set it upon 
its staff and placed it in the Bishop s hands. Then D. Antonio left 
the King’s side and, within the curtain that was drawn back on one 
side, knelt before the Bishop and prayed. The Bishop handed 
him the banner with the customary words, and he rose with the 
banner in his hands, and carried it before the King, who was by 
the curtain, and knelt before His Highness, The King took it in his 
hands and delivered it to him, whereupon D. Antonio kissed the 
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King’s hand and stood holding the banner. The Bishop, in pontifi¬ 
cais, rose and, followed by all the chapei and friars of the monas- 
tery, fornied a procession with D. Àntonio in front with the ban¬ 
ner. Then the King caried it till he reached the church door, and 
there handed it to his Lieutenant. The King went with the pro¬ 
cession as far as the ship, and there D. Antonio again kissed his 
hand, as did some of the other gentlemen who were going with 
him. May God lead them and bring them back victorious from the 
errands His Highness is sending them in his Service (^), 

This is the Secretary of State's vetsion of the ceremony that 
preceded the departure of the expedition to Mamora(^), at the 
mouíh of the Cebu River just north of Rabat, In preparation for 
this expedition, King Manuel had obtained a Papal Buli of Cru- 
sade from Pope Leo X «to wage war upon the Moors», The Buli 
was publicly displayed in Lisbon and carried in procession from 
the Church of Conceição to the Cathedral, The King, the clergy, 
the noblemen of the Court took part in the procession, A sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Vizeu, D. Diogo Ortiz, a figure 
closely connected with all the important and secret phases of the 
Portuguese voyages of discovery. 

According to Damião de Gois, the 16th Century historian, 
«the thing the King mostly desired was to have many towns and 
villages along the coast of the Barbary Sea», The crusade to Mo- 
rocco was beyond PortugaFs resources of manpower, like the 
struggle in the East, but the King took up the task with the full 
approval of Rome. Portugal had been able to keep a string of for- 
tified posts in Morocco, but now the considerable tribute obtained 
from them had dwindled due to the permanent state of war, Finally, 
Portugal had to abandon these once lucrative strongholds, 

The purpose of the expedition was to establish a factory at 
Mamora and another at Anafi, the Casablanca of today. 

The fleet comprised 200 sail, 8,000 soldiers and labourers, 
seamen and settlers aceompanied by their wives and children. 

The leader of the expedition was D. Antonio de Noronha, 
Among the notables of the fleet was Antonio de Saldanha. 

(1) Relação de Pero de Alcáçova Carneiro. Lisboa, 1937, page 197, 

(’2) The present day Mehedia, name given by the Sultan of Morocco v^hen 
he recaptured It from the Spaniards in 1681. 
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2--Faiíure in Mamora, 


The expedition arrived in Mamora n fortnight after the cere¬ 
mony of the banner. Some of its forces were landed the same night. 
A wooden stockade was set up as a cover for the work of build- 
ing the fortress. 

«Once the fleet had cast anchor, D. Antonio sent Diogo Berrio 
in his caravel, with Pero Bentes' foist on one side and Charino’s on 
the other, across the bar ahead of the others, to cast anchor near 
the place where the fortress was to be built, in accordance with the 
King’s orders, With them went Antonio de Saldanha» (®). 

At first, everything went well and the fortress walls quickly 
rose to the height of a lance. Surrounding the fortress was a moat 
H spans in length and 20 wide, where the water was let in and out, 
as required. Little by little, the Moors began to give trouble, The 
locality for the fortress had been badly chosen, — «it was in a field 
near the mouth of the river, confining on a slope of a hígh, round 
hill; the slope and the hill supplied plenty of stone and water, and 
for this reason it was resolved to build the fortress there» 

The Moors oceupied the hill with artillery and musketry, and 
opened fire on the labourers.. In spite of this the fortress was 
almost completed. Gois says that the local king attacked the Por¬ 
tuguese encampment with 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot soldiers, 
«Muley Mohamed, King of Fez, did the same with many more 
people, his armies being so great that they covered the land for 
two leagues». 

When the Moors saw that they could not stop the Work of 
building, they cut off communication with the sea (the fortress was 
half-a-mile up-river) by building a pontoon with Portuguese ships 
wrecked on the coast. One night, the Portuguese destroyed the 
pontoon, but, a few days later, the Moors placed their artillery on 
a point that dominated the entrance to the river, The expedition’s 
forces were now divided. An attempt to establish contact was un- 
successful. 

(|>) Gols- Op. dí. 

(^) David Lopes — Os Portugueses em Marrocos no Tempo de D. Manuel 
In Historia de Portugal by Damião Peres, Vol. III, page 533. 
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The commander called his captaüis together to decide whether 
the Moorish emplacement should be attacked by sea or land. 
«Antoüio de Saldanha [...] said íhat the artillery should be captured 
without delay by sending a squadron of 1,000 train-bands by sea, 
and landing them near the bombards, Before these arrived, an attack 
should be made by land on the other artillery». 

The commander declded to attract the enemys attention by 
attacking by land, Meanwhile, the men from the ships,undercoverof 
the ships’ guns, would attempt to capture the artillery emplacement 
at the mouth of the river. 

At dawn, on the 22nd July, 1515, 3,000 men were sent to 
capture the hill overlooking the fortress, but were repelled, thrown 
into confusion, and put to flight. The naval force that was to attack 
the emplacement was made up of 500 men led by Saldanha, but they 
never entered into action and did nothing more than pick up the 
land forces who had fled to the river, 1,200 men were killed. The 
expedition had become a disastrous failure. 

The Portuguese, however, were loath to give in. «These 
reverses did not seem to dampen their spirits, as we may see the 
from Captain Majors letters and those of the Captain of the 
fortress, dated the 4th and 5th August, They realised that they 
could not succeed alone, but there was no mention of with- 
drawal» (®). It was suggested that 800 men be left in the fortress 
with 7 caravels and 8 smaller vessels, whilst another fortress was 
built on the opposite margin, 

The matter was carried before the King who, on the advice 
of his captains, decided to withdraw his forces. This was done 
on the 10 th August. Even this opera tion was so carelessly organised 
that 8 ships were sunk by the Moorish artillery. 

Gois remarks: «everything was so disorderly that many were 
the men who died by the sword, and by drowning in the river, and 
more than 100 ships were lost through faulty command. It was 
reckoned that nearly 4,000 men were lost on this voyage. The 
artillery, suppiies, munitions, were left in the fortress: many of the 
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V 


CAPTAIN MAJOR OF THE ARABIAN SEA 

1517-1520 , 


1 —- Interests in the Arabian Sea, 

«In 1517, mindful of the Service given by Antonio de Saldanha 
in the parts of índia, King Manuel resolved to^ send him to patrol 
the Coast of Arabia and the entrance to the Red Sea, as he had 
done in 1503, to trap the Moorish ships sailing those parts» (^), 
Saldanhas new appointment was part of a dangerous, but 
necessary, routine. The struggle for the control of the Indian Ocean 
continued. Trade was anything but peaceful, and depended upon 
the fortified factories and the control of the trade routes which, as 
far as Portugal was concerned, converged upon the Red Sea. In 
Egypt and Venice, whence the imports from the East were distribu- 
ted throughout Europe, vast and powerful interests were being 
affected by Portugars activities, 

The Red Sea Fleet, which patroled the coast as far as 
Cambay, had been commissioned in 1502 when, on his second 


(1) Barros — Década III, Book I, Chapter I. 
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voyage to índia, Vasco da Gama negotiated with the Indian j 

merchants the terms of trade between Portugal and the East. ■ 

Vicente Sodré was the first Captain of the Red Sea Fleet, lost j 

during the nionsoon due to lack of knowledge of local winter | 

conditions. The second Captain was Saldanha. In 1507 carne Albu- | 

querque, the greatest scourge of those seas. Patrol duty in the I 

Red Sea was always assigned to the best naval force. j 

The Fleet, which continued in commission until the early | 

part of the 19th Century, was known by various names: Fleet of the i 

Straits; Fleet of the Straits of Malacca or Red Sea; Fleet of the | 

Arabian Sea and the Coast of Cambay; and Northern Fleet, by j 

this time reduced to patroling the seas of Diu in control of the ! 

trade routes between Diu, Damaun and Moçambique. i 

Albuquerque, in a letter dated the dth December, 1513, ! 

explains to the King the importance of patrolling these seas: j 

«The way Calicut sends out its spices is thus: in Calicut there ; 

are few merchants of note; those of Cairo have gone, some to Cairo, j 

some to Harmuz, others to Cambay, and many into the interior of j 

Narsinga. All the trade of Calicut is now in the hands of merchants 
from Safin, Oran, Tremecen, Tunis, Tripoli, Gerbes and Granada. 

From there, they come with their cloth from .Cairo to Jidda and 
from Jidda to Calicut, money in hand. They arrive in August, 

September, October, November, December, January and February, 

build new ships in Calicut, load them with spices, and away with ^ 

them; this is the route they now follow. I enquired from some of 

them how they dared trade in Calicut, among our fortresses and our 

fleet; to which they replied that the gain was so great that they 

would risk everything for it, as one cruzado in Calicut becarae twelve 

or thirteen in Jidda and Aden; that in Jidda pepper was worth 25 j 

cruzados, and ginger was priceless in Cairo. This, Sire, I believe, i 

for I am not so forgetful of my duties as to fail to sail a plank to | 

sea and give good account of myself and my charge: and it seems j 

the ships from Calicut cannot make the voyage because, through j 

my care, they do not go at the proper time; and there is also Our j 

Lord who keeps watch over your affairs, because here we have not 

the 5,000 men Your Highness reckons; would to God that with 


('2) Idem. í} 


those of Malacca I could count upon 2,500 /.../ And so, my Lord, 
do not depend upon me as a raan who commands 5,000 men for, 
had I such a number in índia, with the help of Our Lord and his 
Holy Wounds and the plaint of the enemies of his Holy Faith, 
I would strive to overthrow the might of índia and conquer the 
greater part of her lands, even though the task be hard, the people 
we fight of different temper, and the artillery, arms and fortresses 
turned against us». 

«And since I speak of them, Sire, I would mention the matter 
of Calicut, Your Highness has often written me regarding peace 
and war in Calicut. and always advised me not to let the 
men ashore. Sire, I have always done as you bade me. The King 
of Calicut wrote me, and I replied, The nambiaderim, Prince of 
Calicut, ordered me to speak, and I replied to him». 

This unique letter, dated 4th December, 1513, begins: «Your 
Highness beraíes me for the watch I keep on Calicut». In it, Albu¬ 
querque biíterly criticises PortugaPs Indian policy; 

«My replies deait with trifles, and were given because it is the 
duty of my office to reply to kings and chiefs who send me their 
ambassadors and letters, be they enemies or friends, and not 
because I believed the Zamorin would give me his fortress, or receive 
your people in his city, unless it were totally destroyed; when this 
is done, Your Highness may curb, rule and lead him the better and 
deal with Calicut as you wili; but in 15 years you have done them 
small hurt with war, nor have your fleets hindered their shipping 
for this reason; your ships patrolled this coast of Calicut and, if 
they were small and the men few, they were set upon and some 
were all but captured; and, if they escaped this danger, they put 
out to sea whilsí the people here sent out their ships and loaded 
them; your caravels and small vessels would not dare launch their 
longboats for the lack of men, and so cannot cause these people 
hurt, but can be captured by two proas: here they have a hundred 
loaded proas around a ship, load it in two hours, and, with the 
evening breeze, put out to sea, whilst your ships lie at anchor. One 
ship goes from Panane, another from Panderane and others from 
Graganor; others from Arrecife, others from Chalea and others 
from Tramapatan, protected by Canannore. This they have always 
done and will continue to do unless you seize these ports with good 
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ships and with many war vessels that can stay dose to land under 
cover of the ships, so that none will dare go against them. And 
Your Highness orders two caravels and two small vessels to patrol 
the Calicut coast; be assured they will be seized before they seize 
anything of Calicut’s! in the month of September, a ship frora 
Calicut out of Jidda was not seized by the ship Ferros, even though 
Antonio de Saldanha was within sight in Ftol da Rosa. The affairs 
of índia are not as moral as they are thought in Portugal, nor will 
they ever be. I assure you, Sire, that whilst the ships of Calicut 
do as they do, which is to load at night in three hours and to put 
out to sea when the breeze comes up from the land, your ships that 
patrol the coast, unless they are chained to them, will not see them 
go; and if the ships and the men are not good, luck will not help 
to catch them». 

So much for the technical side, Regarding the secret policies, 
financial deals, and the able diplomacy of the Indian kings, he 
writes: 

«Furthermore, Sire, why do you war with Calicut through 
the folly of Nunes Corrêa, and, in this war Calicut, allow your 
power in índia to fali into discredit for so many years, so that 
Venice has more falth in the former trade of índia, and Cairo builds 
fleets with the asstirance that they will throw your people out of 
índia? Whilst things in Calicut are as they are Cairo and Venice will 
not abandon their purpose. On the adviçe of the King of Cochin, 
of the King of Canannore and of the factors and clerks of your 
factories you have not had peace with Calicut these fiften years past 
though you have failed to overthrow your enemy by refusing 
him peace, and, with war, you have done him liítle hurt till now. 
What shall Lourenço Moreno write Your Highness but what the 
King of Cochin asks? What shall the clerks of your factory of 
Cochin write but what the King of Cochin asks? What shall Anto¬ 
nio Real write but what the King of Cochin wants? What shall 
Gaspar Pereira write but what the King or Cochin asks? These two, 
who see things as factors, believe that it lies in the hands of the 
King of Cochin whether they can remain factors in índia for another 
hundred years. When he writes to you, they advise him to speak 
well of themselves and of their complaints, they reveal to him Por- 
tugaFs secrets and the details of your instructions, they make him 


biíter against your Governor and, when they do not see your ins¬ 
tructions but find me obeying your orders, they make him believe 
that I go against your word, and ask him for letters to Your 
Highness, for which they themselves write the drafts». 

And finally, the duplicity of Portugals allies in índia, and 
their peculiar way of playing for time; 

«Furthermore, Sire: who supports Calicut but the King of Ca¬ 
nannore and the King of Cochin, It is their ships that carry supplies 
to Calicut, and their ships sail under your protection, carrying spices 
along the coast to the port of Calicut. It is my belief, Sire, that they 
support Calicut to keep you at war with them, and it is at your cost 
and the cost of your fleets that they have these ports filled with 
merchants, merchandise and trade, which they are loath to destroy. 
I know only too well that the King of Cochin has 30,000 naires 
and the King of Canannore more than 60,000: then why do they not 
come and overthrow Calicut, and why did they not lend their aid 
to the Marshal and to me, and become lords of Calicut? Because 
they would have us keep up this quarrel until Judgment Day. 
I spoke to this purpose to the King of Cochin /.../ saying that if 
he and the King of Canannore supported the King of Calicut, how 
should we ever overcome him? That I would have no more war or 
peace with him without word from Your Highness; what would he 
think if none dared to send a proa from Canannore to Cochin without 
the risk of being seized; or from Cochin to Canannore. Yet ships left 
his ports under the protection of Your Highness with ríce for Calí- 
cut, Your officials do the same with the King of Canannore, leaving 
him confused; and the Moorish merchants of Cochin, and the 
Moorish merchants of Canannore lend their aid and counsel to them, 
with bribes and gifts to the King of Cochin, to your officials and 
to the captains of your fortresses. In this way their ships sail the 
seas in safety, and their trade gains prosperity, whilst the merchants 
of Calicut neither sail nor trade. Look to this, Sire, for it means 
much to you». 

Albuquerque ends: «Why do we hold this goat by the neck 
and let them do the milking? They will not make war, but watch 
us make it; they will not help us, but are ready to give them all the 
supplies and provisions they can; the kings here know how to play 
their game as well as those of Europe, and have their councils and 




CóOinionsense; /.../ join with Cochin and Caíicut to find the loads 
for your ships and, if it please God, they shall last till Judgmení 
Day; /.../ for so many years your have had war with Calicut which, 
even today, is the best thing in this part of índia, and the richest; 
whilst in Cananore, with whom you have had peace for many years, 
not even today is there a man who goes there without being upon 
his guard /.../ Pray, Sire, withdraw from the war with Calicut, and 
you will have done a great thing by having peace and safety with 
them, for there is no place to bring the Rumes to índia like Calicut; 
and, with peace, you will end their hopes /.../ and if Your Highness 
does in Calicut as I advise, you shall gain great creditin índia for your 
affairs and, even more, once you have gained a footing in Calicut, 
for it cannot be entirely destroyed; then, those parts of Cairo, 
Venice and Turkey, and the many kings and other lords, jealous 
of your renown, your victories and your conquests, and of the riches 
of índia thus snatched from their hands into yours, will no longer 
place credit or confidence in merchandise from índia, as they will 
not dare come here, once you have it all in your power and 
grasp» (*). ^ 


2~-Espionage in Egypt in 1515 and the stmggle /or the Red 
Sea in 1516. 

Portugal did not leave entirely to the Administration of índia 
the task of keeping an eye on Turkish intentions and preparations. 
Both King Manuel and King João III had a secret Service in Italy 
and the Eastern Mediterranean, especially Egypt. By the time Lopo 
Soares left for índia in 1515, Portugal already knew that the Sultan 
of Cairo was preparing a fleet to engage the Portuguese. In April, 
1516, after the fleet of that year had left for índia, «theKing received 
information from Rhodes that the Sultan had fitted out a great 
fleet in Suez that was about to sail for índia», Details reached 
Lisbon concerning the number of sail «and other details» (^), which 


(8) Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque, IV, page 177 et seq, There is ano- 
ther version of the same letter, dated 30th November, 1513, in Vol. I, pages 122 
(^) Barros —Decade///. Book I, Chapter II. 
et seq. 


were immediately transmitted to Goa by a fast ship that met weather 
so favourahle that it reached índia before the fleet that had left 
earlier in the year. Barros devotes a whole chapter to the impor^ 
tance of the news conveyed to índia: «When Lopo Soares received 
Word from King Manuel that the Sultan of Cairos fleet had set 
sail for índia, he went with a great fleet to the Red Sea to. meet the 
Sultan s» Gois begins a similar chapter with the words: «Pressed 
by the Kings of índia, especially those of Cambay and Calicut, 
to fit out another fleet against Portugal, the Sultan of Babylon 
ordered the ships to be built in Suez. The Kings of índia promised 
their help saying that he could now seek revenge for the loss of 
his captain, Mirhussim, and recover the trade of índia and the 
Arabian Seas» (®), 

^ Thirty--seven Portuguese ships «recknoning first-raters, galleys, 
galliots, lateen sail and other oared vessels» (Barros) left índia 
for the Red Sea on the 8th February, 1516, under the coramand 
of Lopo Soares, the new Governor (“). 

Barros also tells us that Egypt had no timber for the ships 
and had to obtain it from the Venetians who, in their tum, had 
obtained it from Greece; and that the ships carrying the timbei met 
a fleet of the Order of Malta which sank 11 of them. The timber 
was cut in Cairo and carried by carael across the desert to Suez, 
where 27 ships were being built, (''). 


• - trtunuiii, ,rtiu 1, ijiiapcer ah, 

) Castanheda says there were 38 vessels: 15 ships, 10 caravels, 8 galleys, 
R ^ ^ 3,000. (Historia da Mia. 

800 Malabars, and a 

crew of 800 [Decade III. Book I, Chapter II). Correia gives different nurabers: 
1 sail, comprlsing a ship of 800 tons, 13 large ships, 9 smaller ships. 6 galleys, 

. ^ Portuguese rig; 1,800 men-at- 

-arras, 2.000 slaves, 600 seamen, 1,000 Indian sailors, quantities of artillery gun- 
pcwder, raunitlons, arras of good qualiíy and quantities of supplies {Lendas da 
índia, Vol. II, Chapter VI). ^ 

According to Castanheda the Sultans fleet consisted of 6 royal galleys 
of 7 oars. 9 sofe of 75 oars. 12 foists of about 50 oar, The crew numbered 6,000 
fighting men, being 500 rauskcteers, 100 bombardiers, 20 artilleryraen 2000 
bowmen and 2,000 foot soldiers. Their guns included 100 large bronze pieces 325 
robinets The commander had journeyed speclally to índia to see the Portuguese 
^hlps, a fact known to Albuquerque (Castanheda-Hísíofía da Ma, Book IV 
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Following the strict orders he had from the King to fight the 
Turks only at sea, Lopo Soares was unable to attack the Egyptian 
fleet lying at anchor in Jidda, Besides, the threat against the Portu- 
guese might not be imminent, as Egypt and Turkey were at war 
and Sheik Ismael of Pérsia might intervene at any time. Accordingly, 
the Governor put back to índia, Castanheda tells what happened 
to him: «after the Governor had left Àden, many of his men dicd 
and the fleet was separated», and Barros: «the greater part of his 
fleet parted company and met with wrecks and misfortunes» (®). 
All the chroniclers agree that the expedition was disastrous for the 
name of Portugal in índia, This is hardly fair to Lopo Soares, 
considering that the tactical position of his fleet was hopeless, There 
was no wind, and he could not manoeuvre his ships in the shallow 
water, 

It was common knowledge both in Lisbon and in índia that 
special vessels were required for the Red Sea—the local type of 
ship moved by oars, Albuquerque himself had noted this, and Barros 
mentions that, before leaving for the Straits by order of the King, 
Lopo Soares «took special care to fit out some galleys and oared 
vessels that Afonso de Albuquerque had begun to build in Calicut 
and Cochin, because these were the best ships to sail the Straits of 
the Red Sea, where he hoped to retum», (®), 

3 Saldanha, Captain Major of the Sea and his intervention 
in Goan poHtics. ^ 

The alarms caused in Lisbon by the news of the preparations 
in Cairo forced the King to take counter measures, He appointed 
Saldanha Captam Major in command of a new Fleet of the Straits 
and Seas of Arabia, The vessels were to be built specially to suit 
conditions in those regions, «But oared vessels, such as were used 
in those parts, could not be sent out from Portugal, wherefor the 

^ («) Castanheda-Htóforía, Book IV, Chapter XX; Barros - Década III 

Book I, Chapter VI, 

(“) Barros ~ Década III. Book I, Chapter VI. 
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King wrote to Lopo Soares to have them built in accordance with 
the number of sail required by António de Saldanhas fleet» 

Correia, Castanheda and Gois, all mention that Saldanha’s 
arrival did not please Lopo Soares, «who grieved to see Antonio 
de Saldanha come as new Captain Major of the Sea, the post held 
by his nephew» (Correia); «it grieved him to see Antonio de Sal¬ 
danha in índia as Captain Major of the Sea, a post the Governor 
had given to his nephew, D. Aleixo de Meneses; and this was said 
publicly» (Castanheda); «Lopo Soares was grieved because Anto¬ 
nio de Saldanha came as Captain Major of the Sea of Arabia, a 
post he had given to D. Aleixo de Menezes» (Gois), 

Saldanha left Lisbon on the 9th April, 1517, in command of 
a fleet of 8 sail (^^), the merchantmen of that year ('^), and arrived 
in índia on the 17th September with five ships (two having win- 
tered in Moçambique due to the lateness of their arrival there). 
On the way he met Menezes, the Governor s nephew, who was 
returning from Harmuz. 

When Saldanha reached Goa, the Island was surroimded by 
30,000 men, among who were 4,000 horsemen, under Yusuf-al-Araj, 
Adil Kahn's Tannador with headquarters in Bilgan, who had been 
sent to invade the Portuguese territory and revenge the attack on 
Ponda, His attempt to recapture Goa during the monsoon had not 
succeeded because all the paths and fords to the Island had been 
occupied and held by the defenders until reinforcements arrived 
and forced him to raíse the siege, Saldanha took part in the peace 

po) Barros - Década III. Book I, Chapter X. 

^/(“) Only seven are mentioned by Flgueredo Falcão in the extract made 
m the 17th Century from the books of the índia House-i/wo em que se com 
ím ioda a jazenda e real paMmonio dos Reinos de Portugal, índia e Ilhas 
Adjacentes e outras particularidades..,. Lisboa, 1859, page W7. Correia says Sal¬ 
danha took five vessels and that, a month later, anoíher three sailed. Castanheda 
agrees. Falcão could not find the eighth vessel in the Register of the índia 
House, aiso mentioned by Gois in the Crônica áDURei D. Manuel. Part IV, 
Chapter XIV, The ships that left later were of the same fleet and under the 
command of Saldanha, who had been appointed Captain Major of the fleet «of 
that year» by letters patent dated the 27th February, 1517 [Registo da Casa da 
índia. Vol, I, No 2i Lisboa, 1945). 

{«) Five of these vessels returned in 1518 (Falcão-Dpvro de toda a 
fazenda.., page 147), 
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negotiations, but insisted that the íems should be submitted to íhe 
Governor, who arrived a few days later and gave his approval. 
Barros opinion is that it was Saldanha's arrival «that brought peace 
with Yusuf-Araj». 

v/ 

i — A Craise from the Red Sea to the Coasí of Cambay in 1518, 

In February, 1518, after the Governor had given him his 
appointment, Saldanha left «to look out for prizes beíween Cape 
Guardafui and the mouth of the Síraits, to watch for the Rumes and 
advise the Governor if they were to cross to índia» (“), Correia 
says that, according to the King’s instructions, Saldanha was to sail 
to the mouth of the Straits, look in at Aden, fight the Rumes; at sea 
, and winter in Harmuz (”). Barros writes that the Governor sent 
him «with a fleet of six sail to the coast of Arabia, as King Manuel 
had orderedí he did not take the oared vessels he wanted, because 
Lopo Soares had need of íhem to go to Ceylon» (^°). Castanheda's 
version is that Saldanha «went to Cape Guardafui to take prizes 
and to see Aden, and how ií lay», taking a fleet of «up to ten sail, 
four large ships and other vessels» (®). 

Castanhedas descripíion of the voyage is worth quoting: 

«The Captain Major of the Sea, Aníonio de Saldanha, who 
left Goa for Cape Guardafui, arrived there with his fleet and some 
three hundred of our men. There he captured some of those Moorish 
ships that sail from the Straits to índia, where they go^ buy 
their merchandise. And since what they take most is money, 
the Captain Major and the other captalns made many rlch 
prizes. From here he carne within sight of Aden and to the gates 
of the Straits, resolved to enter therein and have news of the 
Rumes fleet, which was said to be making ready to sail to índia. 
When he made his decision known to the other captains, they per- 

(i«) Gois- Crônica d'EURei D. Manuel. Part 4, Chapter XXVIII 

(«) Coneia-Lendas da índia. Vol. II, Chapter XV, according to whom 
Sadanha coramanded 13 sail «and took many more people aboard, for the men 
liked him». 

(is) Barros-Década UI. Book I, Chapter X. 

(i“) Castanheda —Historia. Book IV, Chapter XXXII. 
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suaded him not to enter the Straits, because he would be forced 
to winter there, and if he winíered there all his men would die. 
And so, he had to curb his desire and winter in Harmuz. As they 
sailed for Harmuz, they decided to make for the city of Barbora, 
which lies 25 leagues away on the point of Cape Guardafui. on the 
coast of Ethiopia, eleven degrees north, and is well suppliéd with 
the produce of the land, and where there is gold, ivory and wax, 
brought there from the interior. For this reason, it does a good trade 
and many ships go there from Aden. and from the kingdom of 
Cambay with merchandise to exchange for the produce of the land. 
The inhabitants are Moors and every raan speaks Arabic. Over 
them rules a Moorish king who pays tribute to the Prester, against 
whom they soraetimes rise. But when the Captain Major arrived 
in the Fort, the city was empty, as the inhabitants had fled in fear 
of our men when they heard the fleet was returning from the gates 
of the Straits. Before they left the city, they had emptied it of their 
possessions and, when our men landed, they found no man to fight 
and nothing to loot, there being no other thing to do but to set fire 
to the City, which was burned. After which the Captain Major 
again embarked with his men and made for Harmuz, where he 
arrived in May. He wintered there and returned to índia» (”). 

Barros says that Saldanha put in at Babora because he had not 
been able to find a certaln Yusuf, a prosperous trader from Cambay 
who owned a large ship and two smaller vessels and a crew of 600, 
and «who more than once tried to board our ship Trindade when 
she was sailing along the coast with 25 men who could barely 
handle the ship» 

As Captain Major of the Sea, Saldanha had met the Trindade 
and arresíed her acting captain, Francisco Marecos, when he found 
that the Captain, D. Álvaro da Silveira, had been murdered. «Upon 
investigation» Saldanha had found Marecos iraplicated inthemurder, 
and arrested him. 

Barros aiso tells us that, afterwards, Saldanha made for the 
Coast of Arabia, entered a port below Aden, and repaired Trin¬ 
dade which was almost awash with the waíer she was making. By 

(1’') Castanheda - Hisíoeia. Book IV, Chapter XXXVI. 

(’®) Barros —Década UI. Book I, Chapter X. 
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then, It was too late to go to the Straits, so he retumed to winter in 
Harinuz «putting into Aden, where he victualled» (“). 

Difficulties in obtaining supplies, says Barros, forced Saldanha 
to send a ship from Harmuz to Kalhat, This ghip was lost in a storm 
and Saldanha, not finding the supplies he required in Kalhat, set 
out for the coast of Cambay, «on this side of the city of Diu, where 
he staycd while the weather allowed, taking a few prizes before he 
made his way back to índia» ("“). 

Correia gives an entirely different version of the search for 
supplies: «...his ship took great loads of rke, Bhatkal sugar and 
oíher metchandise which he sold very profitably in Harmuz, the 
King having allowed him to make such voyages as this». It was one 
of the privileges sometimes granted by the King as a mark of favour, 
and a very profitable one to the recipient, 

y 

5~A Cmise from the Red Sea to the Coast of Cambay in 1519, 

In September, 1518, the new Govemor, Diogo Lopes de Si¬ 
queira, arrived in índia. One night, off the coast of Malabar, he met 
Saldanha, who gave him his first news of índia, Castanheda says 
that Saldanha, an intimate friend of the new Governor, «was re- 
tuming from the Straits, loaded with riches, taken on the coast of 
Diu from the ships of Mecca, which were carrying large sums of 
money and rich merchandise. These prizes were the best yet made 
in índia, and the King’s share alone amounted to 200,000 gold 
xarafins^ Saldanha accompanied the Governor to Cochin and 
took part in the reception ceremonies, which included a visit from 
the King, who received King Manuehs letters, followed by a return 
call by the Govemor, who presented the King of Cochin with a 
gold cup, the traditional gift from the King of Portugal (^=). 


(1®) Correia—Lendas da índia, Vol II, Cliapter XV. 
(20) Barros - Década III. Book I, Chapter X. 

Lendas da índia, Vol. II, Part II, page 557, 

Idem, page 558. 
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Early in 1519, Saldanha was sent «with his fleet increased by 
four sail, to the coast of Arabia to winter in Harmuz and then make 
his way to the coast of Diu, to awaít the ships of Mecca» (^®). 

It was a routine voyage, and a successfui one. Several captures 
were made and, «since it was the time of the monsoon when the 
ships of Mecca come to this City [...], he added many prizes to 
those he was bringing from the coast of Arabia» (^^). It was aiso 
the time when Malique Az, Lord of Diu, had his.foists at sea to 
attack any unguarded Portuguese ship. 

Correia gives a picturesque description of these voyages: 

«In Goa, the Govemor resolved to send Antonio de Saldanha 
to sea, and he left Bhatkal with four ships loaded with rice, iron, 
and sugar. In Goa he loaded another five, making nine in all, with 
the King's merchandise. His instructions were that, while the Go¬ 
vernor wintered in Goa, he was to go with a large fleet, well loaded 
with merchandise, to the gates of the Straits, and to Aden; there 
he was to do as much damage as he could, and winter in Harmuz. 
All of which he did, going to Cape Guardafui, cruising the seas, 
going to Zeyla and Barbora, which lie outside the Straits, taking 
and destroying these qities by fire, and leaving them razed to the 
ground. He found quantities of provisions for trading along the 
whole coast as far as Aden, which is live cattle, dried raeat, butter, 
honey of the best there is, all of which come from the lands of 
Prester John neighbouring upon these cities, From here he went 
to Aden, followed the coast to Ras Fartak, to Harmuz, where he 
sold his merchandise at great profit, There he saw fo the ships in 
need of repair, the shore of Harmuz being a good one to lay the 
ships aground (®®), At the beginning of August he made ready and 
set out with his fleet, in the company of Pero de Albuquerque, who 
was bringing the tribute of Harmuz. Antonio de Saldanha spread 


(2®) Barros —Década III, Book III, Chapter X. Castanheda writes: «The 
Governor /.../ sent Antonio de Saldanha with a fleet to Cape Guardafui to take 
prizes and to see if the Rumes were in Jidda fo seek them there, as he had 
been ordered» (Historia. Book V, Chapter IV). 

Barros — Década III. Book III. Chapter VIII. 

(«) While in Harmuz. Saldanha increased by 10,000 xarafins the tribute 
stipulated by Afonso de Albuguerque. 
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his shíps abng the coast of Diu, where he had already been, and 
captured six very rich ships froin Mecca; but eight escaped him, 
ran aground on tbe coast, and were lost wiíh many lives and great 
wealth. The wealth from the ships he captured was so rich that 
the King's share amounted to more than 200,000 cruzados, Antonio 
de Saldanha sold everything, and from there went to Cochin, where 
he found the Governor» (“). 


(28) Correia—lendas da/ncí(3.Vol. II, page 564. *V 
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VI 

PRESTER JOHN 

1520 

1 — The Fleet of the Straits in 1519. 

After the winter of 1519, the ships that had left Portugal in 
1518 and 1519 met at Cochin and Goa, where Diogo Lopes de Si¬ 
queira was fitting out a fleet to take to the Straits in 1520. 

Correia writesj «At the beginning of Winter, the Governor 
had set to work to fit out a fleet and was always to be found by the 
shore with his gentlemen and people laying ships aground, repair- 
ing them, building others, and hastening the Work in all this, 
he had great expense, but he also had great sums of money that 
Antonio de Saldanha had brought back from his prizes» (^), 

The Governors fleet left Goa on the 13th February, 1520: 
24 sail, with 1,800 Europeans and 1,200 Indians —a total of 
3,000 men (^). 

(^) Correia—Lendas da Índia, Vol II, page 570. 

(^) Barros —Década III, Book III, Chapter X. According to Castanheda, 
the fleet left Goa on the 9th, March (Hisforía. Book V, Chapter XXIII). Correia 
mentions 42 sail {Lendas da índia, Vol. II, page 578) and 1,800 Europeans, 800 
slaves and 750 Indians {Idem. page 580. The Carta das Novas, published in 
Lisbon in 1521 gives the same number of vessels as Barros, (page 98). 
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Saldanha was In command of a galleon and oí the other four 
ships that made up his fleet. He left five days before the others! and 
made his way to Socotra to engage the Moorish ships and prevení 
them from sprading the news that there were Portuguese ships 
along the coast, until the Governor reached Cape Guardaful, Sal¬ 
danha was then to allow one of the ships to escape into the Straits 
with the news that a small Portuguese fleet lay outside. The plan 
failed because he met with bad weather and arrived at Cape Guar- 
dafui only a short time before the Governor. There he found a 
vessel, captain Pedro Vaz de Vera, sent our from Portugal by King 
Manuel the bring the latest reports of the naval preparations in 
Cairo. 


2 — The smalt fishing caravel with rnail from Lisbon. 

If we consider the difficulties in maintaining a system of 
communication between Portugal and índia in 1520, we will better 
appreciate the importance attached to the arrival of mail from Lis¬ 
bon. The ship Lopo Soares had sent with leíters to the King, was 
now returning to the Straits, certain that it would find the Governor 
there in March, 1520, waiting for the King’s reply. This consisted 
of «information regarding the fleet the Rumes were sending to 
those parts, and orders for the Governor to go to meet it at the 
entrance of the Straits with the strongest fleet he could ga- 
ther...»(®). 

Correia gives a graphic description of the meeting between 
Saldanha's fleet and the caravel from Lisbon: 

«The Governor waited a few days at the bar of Goa for his 
men to erabark, but ordered Antonio de Saldanha to go on ahead 
and wait in Socotra. Antonio de Saldanha set out in his ship, and 
with him went Antonio de Brito in a smaller ship, Jorge Barreto 
in a galley, Fernão Gomes de Lemos in another galley, and Antonio 
Raposo in another vessel. They left early in February, carne within 
sight of Socotra at dawn, followed the coast, with the galleys sail- 


(8} Barros —• Deceda ///, Book III, Chapter X. 


ing a league ahead, and cast anchor in Socotra, where our fortress had 
been, In the port was a small caravel with letters sent by the King 
wherein he [Saldanha] was ordered to Cape Guardafui, there to 
await the Governor, who was going to the Straits; the caravel had 
Pedro Vaz de Vera for captain, pilot and master [...], who 
arrived in Socotra and found the Governor had not yet passed 
there on the way to the Straits. He therefore stayed in the island 
and, fearful of the Rumes galleys, always kept a watch in the 
crows-nest. One morning, the man in the crows-nest sighted our 
galleys and quickly shouted: «Captain, galleys are coming dose 
to land». This frightened them all, and they put out to sea, spread- 
ing their fastest sail. The caravel was one of the fishing caravels of 
Alfama, the fastest of them, carrying victuals for 25 men because it 
could not hold more, and their guns were two faucons and four 
robinets, carried on deck. With a breeze blowing from the land, they 
put out to sea and sighted the galley astern, with the other vessels 
in line behind her, which frightened them to death». 

«When the galleys sighted the caravel coming out from the 
shore, they went out after her and began to catch up. The cara¬ 
vel, seeing that if she kept to sea the galleys would catch her, put 
back to shore; the galleys closed in and recongnised the caravel. 
They shewed their sails and, from the mast tops, signalled with 
the banner of the Cross of Christ, which the seamen of the caravel 
saw and shouted to the captain that the galleys were ours, and 
flew the banner, and carried the Cross of Christ on their sails. But 
Pero Vaz was wary and said: «You are young lads, I am an old 
man; these Rumes are not going to deceive me, I know how crafty 
they are», And even though the galleys were now very near, he did 
not recognise them as ours, until the wind died down and the 
caravel could go no further lest she ran aground, as she seemed 
inclined to do. Then, when they had made sure the fleet was ours, 
they breathed again; and then carne Antonio de Saldanha and 
Diogo de Saldanha, his nephew, and Antonio de Brito, the elder, 
the King’s Huntsman, who carne in the other ships, with a brigan- 
tine for his Service. This was sent to Pero Vaz, the captain of the 
caravel, to fetch the King's letters to Antonio de Saldanha amongst 
great rejoicing. For three days they remained on the island, and 
then set sail for Cape Guardafui, as the Governor had ordered». 


«The day after Antonio de Saldanha had left, with the little 
caravel in hls çonvoy, he gighted the Governor’s fleet astern. So 
they shortcncd sail and the little caravel turned and went to salute 
the Governor with her flag and artillery; the whole fleet rejoiced, 
for the caravel had brought a multitude of letters for many of the 
people» {*), 


3 — A Crüise in the Red Sea. 

The fleet had to go as far as Meti to find water, dug from 
the bed of a dry river. They went on to Ras^Arar where the Go- 
vernor lost his ship, the Sanio Antonio. when he cast anchor near 
Saldanha, «neither of them knowing the danger that awaited them 
under the water, which was a rock», that became known as the 
Pmedo de Santo Antonio (®) (St. Anthony's Rock). The 400 men 


(4) Correia -iendas da Mia, Vol. 11, page 579; A. Cortesão Ô H. Tho- i 

mas — Catía das Novas. Lisboa, 1938, page 130. 

(») Castanheda’s version differs: the vessel was lost because the Governor 
told the pilot to take a short cut through the shoals in pusuit of some Moorish 
dugouts. The material, artillery and munltlons for a fortress they were golng i 

to bulld, were lost. The Governor went into Saldanha^s galleoni (Hisioire, Vol. | 

V, Chapter XXIII), Correia says that Saldanha, salling ahead, nearly ran on ; 

to a shoal, but vecred in time, All the othes did the same, except the Governor, ij 

who was behind Saldanha and ran agronnd. They trled to pull the ship off, but she ■ 

began to fill, so they abandoned her and set her on flre (Lendas da Mia. Vol. 

II Page 581 ). Correia adds that, after they left Meti, Saldanha nearly lost hls own 

ship «that all but ran ashore duc to a changlng wind...» (Lendas da Mia, Vol. i 

II, page 581). According to Pero Gomes, the Cáptain Major «made his way to ! 

the entrance of the Straits as far as Ras-Arar, and there Pero Lopes and the | 

other pllots told him that they could not enter that day, nor was it wise to try ! 

to enter by night, so he would do well to cast anchor in Ras-Arar which was i 

a port they knew where he had cast anchor before. The Captaln Major agreed j 

and, as they went on their way, the Captain Major sat down to eat and, as he ! 

was eatlng his dessert, the ship, in full sail, ran aground. The masters and pllots ^ 

would not take in sail, thinking the ship would work free, but she became more ‘ 

firmly caught; the rest of the fleet, seelng her salls set, did not know she had run 

aground. They were salling with a good easterly wlnd, and when they unders- 

tood what had happened they were two or three leagues from the flagshlp; they 

could not send back the longboats because of the strong wind agalnst them. ^ 


from the Governor's ship were dividcd among the remaining vessels, 
and on the 16 th March (“) the fleet entered the Straits with flags 
flying and guns saluting. 

The news brought from Portugal by the caravel was confirmed 
by some captured Moors: 1,200 men had already arrived in Jidda; 
six galleys taking men to Zeibid and Aden had fled to Jidda when 
they heard the Portuguese fleet was in the neighbourhood (’). This 
was again confirmed by Arab mail taken from a captured ship. 

When he entered the Straits, the Governor called together a 
Conucil of his captains to advise them of the King’s orders, and to 
tell them that the King «had sent word by Pero Vaz de Vera, who 
as they knew had but lately arrived, with news of the Rumes, which 
they already had. Then he told them that the fleet, with which such 
great expenses had been incurred, was there for two purposes: the 
first was to destroy the Rumes' fleet..., the other, to put ashore in 
the lands of the Prester, his Ambassador, Matthew, and gather 
news of that Prince, a thing, as they knew, greatly desired 
by all».(®). 

The voyage to Jidda continued, «but with many hazzards, 
casting anchor many times and setting sail again as many (°), 
making very little way until they were 150 leagues from Jidda, As 
they lay at anchor, exasperated by contrary winds, the Governor 
called his captains together and asked them what would they do 


However, the longboat from the S, João reached the ship and Antonio de Salda¬ 
nha and the Captain Major began to salvage the artillery; but they could not 
take it out of the ship until the end of the next day. All the artillery that was on 
deck was saved, but nothing was saved from below, for the water rose in the 
ship until the deck was awash in half-a-fathom, The next day the Captain Major 
left, leaving behind the boatswain and I to set fire to the ship, and went aboard 
the S. João; the next morning, when the ship was rcady to burn, he ordered it 
to be set on fire». Carta das Novas, of 1521, page 130). 

(®) Correia says the 7th March (Lendas, Vol. II, page 582). 

(’>’) The news was carried to the Arab and Turkish ports by a Moorish 
vessel that escaped when the Santo Anttonio ran aground. (Caria das Novas, 
of 1521, page 131). 

(8) Barros—Década 111. Book III, Chapter X. 

(8) «On account of the many islands and shoals, the Governor hove to 
by night and sailed only by day» (Correia—Lendas. Vol. II, page 583). 
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witli such uncertain weather» (“). All of them replied that here 
the wiüds were always so, that they could not go forward any faster 
and, if they could not gain wínd to reach Jidda, they had best go 
to Massowah. This was also advised by Matthew, Prester John’s 
ambassador, who was now returning to Ethiopia after spending 
many years in Portugal» (“). 

«As the Moorish pilots would not dare sail to Massowah 
withouí first going to Sharbein Island (“), they went there and then 
to Dhalac-el-Kebeer, another island, and finally to Massowah, 
where they arrived on the lOth April. They found nobody there, 
all the people having fled from the island to Arquico, a coastal town 
two leagues away» (^^). 

According to Correia, «the island [of Massowah] is the length 
of (wo musket shots, and has a town with houses of masonry and 
a mosque, but there was not a living thing to be seen. In the town 
were 22 cisterns, built into the ground and covered, full of very 
excellent water, and around them plastered catchments to collect 
the water when it rained; some of them were so big that they could 
hold well above one thousand casks, The people of the land said 
this ycar's rains were the first in 5 years. The Governor divided the 
cisterns among the captains, according to the number of men each 
had under him, and recommended them to take care of the water, 
for things would indeed be bad if it lacked. The Governor and all 
his men went ashore and solemn Mass, with a sermon, was said 
in the mosque, which the Governor named Conceição. The captains 


(w) Castanheda—Hfsíona. Book V, Chapter XXIII, According to Cor¬ 
reia there was a councll of the captains and the Portuguese and Moorish pilots. 
It was decldcd to wlntcr In Kamaran Island cmd walt for 3 monsoon to leave 
the Stralts (iendas, Vol, 11, page 583). 

( 11 ) Pero Gomes account In Carta das Novas conflrms Correias verslonj 
and adds! «Doubtlng whcther he shoul go to Jldda or leave the Stralts, the 
captaln major suramoned Antonio de Saldanha, and all the captains and pilots, 
and asked them,.,» (page 99). 

(13) «which lay 80 leagues from Jldda». Correia—lendas. Vol. II, Chapter 
n, page 583. 

( 13 ) According to Barros, the Governor declded to leave Saldanha in 
Sharbein with the flrst-raters (owing to the lack of wlnd), but a change in the 
wcather made hlm alter his plans {Década UI, Book III, Chapter X. 


took up quarters near the cisterns, fed the men there and set up a 
watch. The Governor ordered the brigantines and the ships five 
leagues to sea, to keep watch night and day, changing every three 
days, Another watch was kept within sight of the other vessels and, 
from the crows-nest of the Governors ship, another watch kept an 
eye on the ships at sea, who were ordered to fire a signal if they 
sighted any galleys during the night, and to send up a smoke signal 
during the day. If the sail they sighted were a small one, they were 
to attack it without giving any signal. This watch was always kept 
very carefully», 

«Beyond this island, and nearer to land, there was another 
island covered with brush where they found some mean chattels 
left by the people when they fled and, a little lower down, on the 
mainland, was a small village of straw huts surrounded by thorn 
bushes, which was called Arquico. The Governor spoke to the am- 
bassador, Matthew, and asked him if he knew this land. He replied 
that all this land was the Presters, from the Gates [of the Straits] 
to Suez» (“). 

Castanheda also writes that Massowah, «although belonging 
to the Prester, refused him obedience because they were on the sea, 
They are all black, both men and women, and they go abôut naked 
above the waist; they are great traders and very wealthy, mostly 
from the gold brought them from the interior, and ivory, honcy, 
wax and Christian slaves, whom they force to tum Moors and, oncc 
turned Moors, they become greater enemies of the Christians than 
the Moors themselves, who prize them for their valour» (^'). 

4 — Portugal and Ethiopiã meet at Massowah, 

An outstanding event in the history of Portuguese. exploration 
took place in Massowah: the arrival of the first embassy sent by 
Portugal to Ethiopia. With the embassy carne the Ethiopian am- 
bassador, whom Albuquerque had received in índia. The signifi- 
4 cance of the event has no place in this work, It doses a cycle begun 


. ( 1 ^) Comia —Lendas, Vol. II, Chapter II, page 583. 

4 (”) Castanheda—Hisíbría. Book V, Chapter XXXIII. 
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by Prince Henry when, a hundred before almost to the day, he first 
sent out bis men in search of Prester Jolin. 

The arrival in Lisbon of an ambassador from Ethiopia aroused 
great curiosity in Rennaissance Europe. In 1521 was published in 
Lisbon the famous Carta das Novas que vieram a El Hei Nosso 
Senhor do Descobrimento do Preste João (Letters that came to the 
King Our Lord with News of the Discovery of Prester John) with 
an Appendix, the «Extract from a Letter sent by Prester John to 
the King Our Lord by his ambassador, Matthew, in the year 
15H» (”). The Portuguese humanist, Damião de Gois, published 
some years later a treatise on Ethiopian Christianity, Francisco 
Alvares, the embassy's chaplain, wrote his Verdadeira Informação 
das Terras do Preste João (A True Account of the Lands of Prester 
John), Lisbon 1540. This Account was translated into Italian by 
Ramusio, and became well-known throughout Europe. 

The embassy waited in Massowah, because one of the local 
natives had told the Ethiopian ambassador «that two days journey 
away was the PrcsteFs captain, who ruled the shorelands and 
collected the rents; if he knew the ambassador was there, he would 
quickly come to fetch him» (^’'), 

In this way was settled a question that had caused may 
discussions in índia and at Court: Matthew really was the Presters 
ambassador. His rcplies to the Lisbon theologians had, at times, 
been anything but orthodox, and he had been suspected of being 
aspy(^»), 


(i«) Conde de Ficalho— Pero da Covilhan, Lisboa, 1898; Elaine Sanceau 
-~In Qutst of Prester ]ohn, Londoti, ; Welch — Soüth Ã(rícB under Manuel, 
Cape Town, 1946. 

(iT) Coneia—lendas. Vol. II, page 584. According to Barros, the natives 
brought letters from the Ethiopian govemor to the Portuguese governor. 
As their slatements agreed with Matthevds, they were given «a banner 
of white damarsk with a cross in the iniddie, such as is commonly carried 
by our flects and resembling thosc of the Military Order of Christ», and 
a messagé saying that «for a long time King Manuel of Portugal had been urging 
his captains to come to this port, to establlsh peace and amity with the Prester, 
the Lord of those regions of High Ethiopia», (Década UI. Book III, Chapter X). 

(W) Barros mentions that some of the Ethiopians themselves thought that 
Matthew was a spy, (Op, cif,). 


This is Correia’s account of the first contact with the long 
sought Christians of África; 

«Along with the message came four friars from a monastery in 
the mountains, black, thin men, dressed in a kind of shirt, long 
cloaks of yellow linen and wearing big hatg; honest men of few 
words. In their hands, they carried brass crosses of which the lower 
arm was longer; everything they saw, they asked for, All these 
people of the land wore round their necks wooden crosses hanging 
from a string», 

«To make doubly sure, the Governor sent Pero Gome? Tei¬ 
xeira, the general magistrate, with the friars to see the monastery, 
and by him sent word to the Prester’s captain to come to him [the 
Governor] to receive the ambassador who had gone to Portugal, 
and to speak of matters relating to Prester John. Pero Gomes went 
with the friars and, on the way, met the Presters captain, to whom 
he gave the Governor’s message. He continued on his way to the 
monastery and saw it all, a big building with three naves and only 
one altar; at the entrance door was a big cross, a holy water font 
and a wooden church bell. There was a chair with a lectern many 
books of their prayers, written in Chaldean upon parchment. They 
had the sacrament of unleavened bread and water, their baptism; 
the monastery was surrounded by a high wall, wherein nothing 
female could enter. They have their choir hours like our friars. and 
many other ceremonies that I shall later recoünt. Now that he had 
made sure of the truth, the magistrate brought back a breviary, writ¬ 
ten in Chaldean upon parchment. On the front of it was an iraage of 
Our Lady with her son in her lap and, in the child's hand, a wrcath 
of roses that circled Our Ladys head; this image was made of 
moulded paper and the friars said that it had been brought with 
many others by those who went to Jerusalém and Rome. They ate 
neither fish nor meat, but only milk, butter, herbs and dried vege- 
tables». (“). 

Saldanha had a part in these events. It was he who solved the 
difficulty over the raeeting place of the Governor and Prester 
John*s captain, when one wanted the meeting on board, the other 
on land. The discussions were complicated by the Moors «who 


(19) Correia -- Lendas, Vol, II, 585, 
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tow their own destruction in our friendship with the Prester» (**’). 
Finally, the meefng took place on the beach, the Prester’s captain 
with a guard of 200 horsemen and 2,000 foot, the Governor with 
«six hundred men, dressed as if for a festival» (®^), 

5 — The Cmise ptoceeds. A galtey in trouhle on the Atabian Coast. 

A few days after the meeting in Massowah, they sailed 
to Dhalac-ehKebeer, 12 leagues away, on Kamaran Island, the 
brjgantines keeping dose to shore on the look out for Moorish 
shipping. From those they captured, they learned that the Rurae’s 
galleys had left Jidda and taken shelter in Suez. The fleet returned 
to the mouth of the Síraits, went on to Aden, where they could not 
cast anchor due to strong winds, A heavy storm forced the smaller 
vessels to seek shelter of the coast, and the galleys were separated 
from the ships, 

One of the galleys was lost. Correia gives a vivid account of 
the shipwreck and of the difficulties encountered by the survivors: 

«... that night, Jeronimo de Sousa’s galley was making so much 
water that all the slaves together could could overcome its flow, 
and the crew pressed him to run aground. This was tried, but as 
they drew near the shore in the dark, they were frightened by the 
roar of the sea and put back again into deeper water. As they did 
so, a wave struck the galley broadside and she opened up. The 
boatswain brought up from below bags of biscuit and barreis of 
water, threw them into the whaleboat and launched it, nailing down 
the scuttles to keep it afloat, Jeronimo de Sousa ordered a nephew 
of his into the whaleboat and told him to keep the crew away lest 
they sank it, This the nephew did, taking with him a son of Duarte 
Galvão, his matelot, and a slave with a bundle of kit». 

«As the galley was sinking fast, the captain selected a number 
of men, twenty-seven of them, and ordered them into the boat with 
eight bags of bread and six barreis of water. Each man carried his 


(20) Barros —Década II Book IV, Chapter III 
(íi) WeIch“iSot!f/i África under Klng Mamei, Cape Town, 1946, 
Chapter 23. 


money, if he any, in his hand, and a sword or a lance by order of 
the captain, who was the last to enter. Finding the slave with his 
nephew’s kit, he threw it overboard, at which the nephew went 
back into the galley and with him Duarte Galvão’s son, who said he 
would die with his cousin, The captain could not overcome theír 
obstinancy and in their place, took another three men who called to 
him for mercy. In the galley were left to die 24 Portuguese and 
many slaves, and some good artillery; and this might have been 
their fate had not one of the men in the galley cut down the halyards, 
which brought down the sails and sent the sinking ship aground, 
saving some of the men». 

«The men in the whaleboat sat on the gunwhale dose together, 
to keep out waves that beat against their backs, whilst others 
bailed out the water, And so, with four oars, they went guided by 
the roar of the sea until dawn, when they made for the shore. Once 
ashore, they knelt down and prayed for Gods mercy. Then, all of 
them together, carrying their biscuit in bags and bundles, made 
their way inland hoping to reach the coast of Muscat, on the other 
side. They found a few villages whose people stripped them naked, 
and did not kill them for pity of seeing them lost and because they 
had left all their arms in the boat. Naked, they crossed the sandy 
wastes while the strong sun broiled them and gave them blisters 
that burst and tumed to wounds. So strong was the sun, that they 
dug themselves into sand until its heat had passed; then they would 
again set on their way, eating raw grasshoppeis, of which there 
were many, or roasting them in the sun whilst they lay covered 
with sand, Many of them died, others arrived laíer in Muscat... 

6-^iThe mait vessels between índia and Pofr^a/. 

Running out the Storm, the Governor arrived in Kalhat where 
he found one of the mail vessels «that King Manuel had dispatched 
with letters for Diogo Lopes regarding matters touching his Service, 
and giving the samc news of the fleet that the Sultan was fitting 
out, such as he had sent by Pero de Vera, who might not have 
reached índia with the message» (^), It was now the end of June, 

('®2) Correia ~ Lendas, Vol, II, page 588. 
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1520, The mail ship had called at Moçambique and learned that the 
Govemor had sailed for the Straits. 

As it was of vital iraportance to ensure that the Royal ins- 
tructions reached índia, two ships left Lisbon, with duplicate sets 
of orders, at short intervals of time. The Governors report to the 
King was sent from Kalhat by the small fishing caravel from Por¬ 
tugal The report contained imporíant news: «... he sent his message 
by Pero Vaz, who was accustomed to carry news from the Straits 
and whose arrival in Portugal was celebrated with temporal and 
spiritual rejoicing, processions and thanksgiving Services for the 
discovery of the Emperor of Abyssinia, called Prester John, so long 
sought by Portugal. That they too might celebrate, the King gave 
out the news of Diogo Lopes’ achievement to the cities and towns 
of the líingdom, telling them in detail of the state of that Christian 
Prince of whom nothing had been known. His pleasure was as great 
as when índia was discovered, for both these countries were almosí 
unknown to Christianity, and what was known was obscure and, 
in many cases, false» (®^), The news caused a sensation in Burope, 

Whilst the small fishing caravel was bringing the news to 
Lisbon, Diogo Lopes left Kalhat for Muscat, where he was to winter. 

Incideníally, we may mention that Pero Vaz de Vera must 
have been a very able pilot, His voyage from Kalhat to Lisbon in 
a vessel smaller than a caravel, was something of a feat, Barros 
tells us that his arrival in Lisbon «seemed miraculous for a vessel so 
small, Just as we puí in a church the stuffed skin of a lizzard 
[crocodile] to shew how much greater than ours are the lizzards 
of África, said the people, so should the King order the small caravel 
to be hung up to shew how small a thing carne out of índia» (^^). 

7 — Saldanha, ihe Administraüon of Índia, and the post of Captain 

Major of Sofala and Cambayt a Tale of índia. 

The vessel that brought the mail to Kalhat had left Lisbon 
after the fleet of that year. Her pilot was Pedro Eanes, nicknamed 
the Frenchman, had received instructions to sail to Harmuz, «where 

('^) Barros —Dacctda 11 Book III, Chapter III. 

(2^) Barros — Década III Book I, Chapter VI, 


he would find Antonio de Saldanha, who gôes every year to Har¬ 
muz with his load of merchandise». 

Reference is made to this extract because Correia, its 
author (®“), tells at the same time one of this curious Tales of índia, 
These tales had no documentary evidence to support them; they 
were merely «tales that were going around» and might, or might 
not, be based on fact. 

Is it true, for instance, that Saldanha was chosen to be the 
King’s representative in índia? Correia says there was talk of this 
after the Pmchman had delivered the King’s letters to Saldanha: 

«By this ship the King sent letters granting him many favours, 
the right to fly his flag from the mast-top, powers of Governor 
in raatters of Justice and of the Treasury, and authority over the 
regions east and west of Cape Ras-al-Had, the coast of northern 
índia between Chaul and Dabhol and the Straits of Harmuz; also, 
all the coast beyond as far as Moçambique, the command of 20 sail, 
the payment of his crews, and other grants; letters to this effect had 
come for the Governor. But Antonio de Saldanha would accept 
none of these favours, saying that the Governor was his friend and 
that it would not be just if the King were to take away from him the 
grants that went with his office; secretely, though, he complained to 
his friends that the King has bestowed these favours on him to 
make up for the post of Governor, which he had been promised 
when Diogo Lopes ended his term of office. There was much talk 
in the fleet and much grumbling amongst the gentlemen who envled 
Saldanha, because he would not accept the honours bestowed on 
him, despite the Governor's entreaties, and yet spoke ill of the King. 
Antonio de Saldanha said that he would accept nothing until the 
King had made good his promlses, that he had great sums of money 
and that he would go and live on his estates in Santarém. The King 
excused himself telling Antonio de Saldanha that he had been 
forced to give the post of Governor of índia to D. Duarte de Me¬ 
neses, son of the Earl Prior, comptroller of his household, who 
was to come as Governor when Diogo Lopes de Siqueira left 
that post». 


(25) Barros-Década ///, Book III, Chapter VII, 
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There may have been a good deal of truth in Correias tak, 
as, at the time, Saldanha was one of the men most likely to be 
chosen for the posí of Govemor of índia. 

8 — The sítuation in Índia at the time of Saldanhas retmn to 

Portugal 

To return to our story, With two Portuguese fleets in ports 
between Cambay and the Straits, «the ships of Mecca did not dare 
come to Diu during íhat year ... and the absence of men and 
merchandise that usually carne by these ships made the city poor, 
and Melique Az fearfiil» (^“). 

The cruise over, the Governor returned to Goa and to Cochin 
to prepare the cargo of pepper for Portugal. This task was always 
supervised by the Governor who had to satisfy himself that the 
ships were seaworthy. 

This year, 1520, there were in índia a great number of ships. 
The king wanted a fortress in the Moluccas, another in Sumatra, 
another in the Maldives, another in Chaul; the Governor was to 
retum to the Straits, capture Diu, and build another fortress there: 
ships were to be sent to China to find the Golden Islands. «To 
think of all these things overwhelmed the mind, let alone perform 
them». But what the King most wanted «was to build a fortress 
in the City of Diu by agreement with the King of Cambay and Me^ 
lique Az, the city’s captain and lord», 

First, however, there was the pepper to be shipped, Fortuna- 
tely for Diogo Lopes, there were more ships than spices, which 
meant that a number of them could remain in índia. When the fleet 
was ready «the command was given to Antonio de Saldanha, who 
arrived safely in Portugal» 

Saldanha brought a letter for the King that said: «I write but 
to tell Your Highncss of matters that pertain to your Service in 
legard to the pepper load, which is, Sire, the most important thing 
sent to you from here; but it is not put to good use, for much of it 


is spent [...] on the many fortresses Your Highness wants built in 
these parts, when it is well known that the only fortress in these 
parts is on the high seas (^''). I say only what is necessary regard- 
ing this matter because, if I were to say more, I would offend those 
who go from here who would have fortresses everywhere; but I 
commend to you Antonio de Saldanha, who would do nothing 
against your interests and on whom Your Highness may place your 
trust, for there is no other man here better acquainted with these 
matters, or who can speak the truth more loyally» (^®). 


_ (^'f) The letter mentions that, during that year, there were in índia 73 

Portuguese war vessels. 

(^«) Barros — Década 111 Book III, Chapter VIII. ‘i (®®) Carias de Aiom de Albaqaetque, Vol. VII, page 172, 
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There may have been a good deal of truth in Correias tak, 
as, at the time, Saldanha was one of the men most likely to be 
chosen for the post of Govemor of índia, 

8 — The sitmtion in índia at the time of Saldanhas retmn to 

Portugal 

To return to our story, With two Portuguese fleets in ports 
between Cambay and the Straits, «the sbips of Mecca did not dare 
come to Diu during that year ... and the absence of men and 
merchandise that usually carne by these ships made the city poor, 
and Melique Az fearful» (“®). 

The cruise over, the Governor reíurned to Goa and to Cochin 
to prepare the cargo of pepper for Portugal This task was always 
supervised by the Governor who had to satisfy himself that the 
ships were seaworthy. 

This year, 1520, there were in índia a great number of ships. 
The king wanted a fortress in the Moluccas, another in Sumatra, 
another in the Maldives, another in Chaul; the Governor was to 
return to the Straits, capture Diu, and build another fortress there; 
ships were to be sent to China to find the Golden Islands. «To 
think of all these things ovcrwhelmed the mind, let alone perform 
them», But what the King most wanted «was to build a fortress 
in the City of Diu by agreement with the King of Cambay and Me¬ 
lique Az, the city’s captain and lord». 

First, however, there was the pepper to be shipped, Fortuna- 
tely for Diogo Lopes, there were more ships than spices, which 
meant that a number of them could remain in índia, When the fleet 
was ready «the coramand was given to Antonio de Saldanha, who 
arrived safely in Portugal» ( 2 ^). 

Saldanha brought a letíer for the King that saidj «I write but 
to tell Your Highness of matters that pertain to your Service in 
legard to the pepper load, which is, Sire, the most important thing 
sent to you from here; but it is not put to good use, for much of it 


(28) Barros Década UI. Book III, Chapter VIII, 
76 


is spent [...] on the many fortresses Your Highness wants built in 
these parts, when it is well known that the only fortress in these 
parts is on the high seas (^0* í 5 ay only what is necessary regard- 
ing this matter because, if I were to say more, I would offend those 
who go from here who would have fortresses everywhere; but I 
commend to you Antonio de Saldanha, who would do nothing 
against your interests and on whom Your Highness may place your 
trust, for there is no other man here better acquainted with these 
matters, or who can speak the truth more loyally» ( 2 ®). 


(2í) The letter mentions that, during that year, there were in índia 73 
Portuguese war vessels, 

(28) Carias de Aiomo de Albuquerque, Vol. VII, page 172. 
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IN COMMAND OF THE 1528 FLEET 
AND INTERVENTION IN INDIAN POLITICS 
IN 1529 


1 — Saldanha dascdbed hij Castanheda, the chmnickr, a paísen- 
ger on hts ship. 

J 

The war in the East contlnued (^), and in 1528 Klng João III 
decided to appoint Nuno da Cunha Govemor of índia. He was 
given 3,000 men, «among whora were many gentlemen, and King^s 
wards, the noblest company yet sent to índia». The fleet consisted 
of 9 large ships, a galleon, and a squarerigger. Saldanha was in 
coramand of the Ajuda, one of the slower of the big ships. The 
fleet left later than usual —the 18th April —due to a long winter, 
and Nuno da Cunha, not to delay his voyagc and have to winter 
in Moçambique, let Saldanhas ship and a few others fali behind (®). 
«Seeing this, those sailing with Saldanha were vexed, as I, sailing 
in his ship, could see» (®). 


(1) «In that year of 1527, tha King learned from the ships that carne from 
índia how grcat was the need there for men and necessaries», (Barros —Década 
IF.BooklII.aapterl). 

(®) Castanheda says that Nuno da Cunha drew ahead of Saldanha tvhile 
they were sailing along the Coast of Guinea. 

(®) Castanheda— H/síofía. Book VII, Chapter LXXXVI. 
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Saldaaha, however, was an experienced sailor and had often 
had poor ships, so «he tried so often shifting the load from poop 
to prow, and back and forth, that he mastered the trick and made 
good way». 

Castanheda was a young man when King João III sent hlm 
to índia to live among the men and become acquainted with their 
surroundings. The first stage of his adventures was spent in Sal- 
danha’s company and hi? admiration for the commanders seaman-' 
ship is shewn by his description of the voyage: 

«From then onwards, he made good way. He looked after the 
ship even at night, without sleeping or undressing, and could make 
the ship travei faster than could the raaster or the pilot; in his care 
for the sick men, he was the best captain that could be. With the 
help of Our Lord, his energy drove the ship to índia, despite the 
many hazzards that beset him» (^). 

Saldanha caught up with Nuno da Cunha as he was doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, and joined the four ships in the Gover- 
nor’s convoy. On the 6th July they ran into a storra «in the region 
of the Cape» (®). «The ships hove to till the third watch, when the 
wind rose to such strength that Nuno da Cunha was forced to put 
into port, for the sea all but swallowed him, and the other ships 
followed him; but not Antonio de Saldanha whose ship was new 
and better able to withstand the seas; for this reason, and by God’s 
will, he was able to cross to índia», 

Due to the late season, most of the vessels wintered 
on the African Coast, One reached the Indian Coast on the 17th 
Ocíober, after a gruelling voyage during which many of the crew 
died of hunger and thirst, «Eight days after him carne Antonio de 
Saldanha, who also suffered hunger and thirst; most of his crew 
were sick and sixty of them dead. He sailed the outer route (“) 


{*) Idem, 

(8) Nuno da Cunha had gone to Tristan da Cunha (naraed after his fathcr, 
who dlscovered the island) and only doubled the Cape on the 31st. July. (Barros 
— Década IV. Book III, Chapter I). 

(®) Along the east coast of Madagascar. Castanheda says that towards 
the end of August a ship had been sighted off the island by some Portuguese 
who had been there for a year, survivors from the ship of Manuel Lacerda. They 
had signalled to the ship by day and by night {iwlth lighted crosses), This was 


and the water he had was so little that, for a month, each man was 
giving less than a pint a day; he as so eager to reach índia that 
he would not delay to take on water. He arrived in Bhatkal on a 
Saturday, the 24th October, and from there went to Cochin» (’). 
Nuno da Cunha only arrived in índia a year later, on the 22nd 
October, 1529 («). 

2 —< Prospects of becoming Governar af índia. 

Saldanhas arrival in índia is the subject of another of Cor- 
reia’s fales; one that gives us a glimpse of Sandanha’s ambitions, 
never to be realised. 

The tale is that the new Governor, Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, raet 
Saldanha at sea, outside Cochin, as the latter was returning from 
Portugal. Saldanha immediately went out in his skiff to meet the 
Governor. From Saldanha, Lopo Vaz leamed that Nuno da Cunha 
had been appointed his successor and was on the way with a large 
fleet. «Antonio de Saldanha told the Governor that he carried 
letters from the King, to be delivered to Afonso Mexia (Treasurer 
of Índia) in the Governor’s presence if Nuno da Cunha had not yct 
reached índia; and that he believed that for him, Lopo Vaz, there 
were letters that would require him to return to Cochin». 

At this stage, Correia gives his own sensational news: «Whcre- 
for the Governor put back to Cochin; Antonio de Saldanha also 
made for Cochin because he believed that in the letters he carried 


the story told to Nuno da Cunha when he called at the island. «The ship was 
Antonio Saldanhas, but though he saw the fires, he would not come dose to 
land, knowing that the Moors used similar signals to lead the Christians on to 
the shoals that surrounded the coast». {Hisioda, Book VII, Chapter LXXXVI), 
Barros explains: «When he saw the fires he shortened sail; in the morning they 
drew near the shore but would not go too dose because it was unknown; tliey 
waited to see if some boat would come out to tell them what land this was; for 
eight days Antonio de Saldanha kept comlng dose to the land by day standlng 
out to sea at night, until a storra carne up and took the ship out of sight of 
land; then he went on his way», (Década IV. Book III, Chapter II, with additlons 
by João Baptista Lavanha. 1945 Edition. Vol, IV, page 130). 

(7) Castanheda -Hísforía. Book VII, Chapter LXXXVII. 

(8) Aceording to Barros, Castanheda says the 24th, 
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were the Kingg orders that he was to becorae Governor of índia, 
if Nuno da Cunha had not reached índia or had died on the way. 
This the King had promised when the fleet was about to sail and an 
astrologer had told him that the flagship would never reach índia. 
Arriving at Cochin on the same night, the Governor, Afonso Mexia 
and Antonio de Saldanha met at the fortress and sat down at a 
table. Antonio de Saldanha handed to Afonso Mexia the mail bag, 
sealed as he had received it. Afonso Mexia opened it and, among 
the many letters, found one from the King to Lopo Vaz; on the 
envelope was written Captain of Cochin, the post he had held; 
there was another from the King to Antonio de Saldanha wherein 
the King excused himself, saying he could not do as he had pro" 
mised, having decided otherwise, Antonio de Saldanha felt very 
hurt at this and, crumpling the letter in his hands, said: «It is better 
to serve God than any of the worlds vanities». He said this in a 
manner that none knew whaí he meant by it, then checked himself, 
for he knew he had been appointed to succeed Nuno da Cunha if 
the latter died. When Antonio de Saldanha saw that Nuno da 
Cunha had not yet arrived in índia, believing him dead, he advised 
the Governor and the Treasurer to send a ship to Malindi for pitch, 
and then to Moçambique with supplies and cables, of which the 
fleet was in great need; after unloading at Moçambique the ship 
could go to Malindi to load more pitch for the fleets the King had 
ordered to be built, Though this was the reason given for sending 
the ship, the intent was to see if Nuno da Cunha had died» (®). 

3 — Prepatations for the Attack m Diu and the War in Cambay. 

While his sucessor waited on the other side of the Indian 
Ocean, delayed by the monsoon, Lopo Vaz decided to carry on the 
war in Cambay. Diu and the Turk were hampering the Portuguese 
trade. Lopo Vaz had learned from Saldanha that Nuno da Cunha 
had instruetions to put an end to these annoyances. Though on 
the eve of his departure, he thought he might still be able to do this 
himself. 


( 9 ) Comia-Lendas. Vol. III, page 284. 


; He ordered the ship brought by Saldanha to load and to return 

í to Portugal. He gave Saldanha a galleon to act «as an escort». 

\ At this stage, a message arrived from Chaul saying that a 

large nuraber of foists from Diu were threatening the small garrison 
of the Portuguese fortress. Lopo Vaz decided to cut off the foists 
from their base and set out from Goa on the 5th January, 1529, 
«against the advice of Antonio de Saldanha and Garcia de Sá, 
who went with him, and many other gentlemen who would not let 
him go. They said the Governor of índia should not go in person 
to deal with so small a matter as the foists from Diu, a thing any 
gentleman could do» (”). The Governor’s fleet consisted of 25 
sail, 2,000 men and the native crews, Diu's fleet consisted of 63 
foists, well armed and manned. The Governor sailed in search of 
them, but found they had fled the coast of Chaul as soon as they 
heard of the arrival of the Portuguese fleet. 

Their flight gave Lopo Vaz the opportunity of putting into 
effect a secret plan that would bring the greatest credit to his 
administration. This was the capture of Diu, which the King so 
desperately desired. 

Lopo Vaz’s position was weak, His term of office had, to all 
intents, ceased and no one was prepared to take such a risk. His 
prestige had never been high and Saldanha, knowing the Lopo Vaz 
might return to Portugal under arrest, formed an opposing faction 
in favour of Nuno da Cunha, whose arrival he did not cherish, but 
who was nevertheless, the chief to whom he owed obedience and 
under whose command he could gain greater honour and profit (“). 

Circumstances at this time were exceptionally favourable for 
the Portuguese to take Diu, but such an undertaking required cer^ 
tain formalities. 

Correia writesi «the Governor called together a council of his 
gentlemen to whom he spoke of his decision of going to Diu, for 
he had the fleet and the men to capture the city, and he had learned 


(w) Castanheda—H/síoría. Book VII, Chapter XCII; Correia—lendas 
Vol. III, page 285. 

«Correia de Sá and Antonio de Saldanha did not want the Governor 
to 'war in Cambay, but to wait for Nuno da Cunha to come and win all the 
honour» (Correia— Lendas, Vol, III, page 286. 



that there were 2,000 men-at-arms in the foists, whilst in Diu there 
were only merchants who felt their safety was assured by the fleet 
they had at sea, which comprised 60 foists. Furthermore, Melique 
Saca [...] had told him that, as soon as he reached Diu, he [Meli¬ 
que Saca] would send a nuraber of men by sea, for he greatly 
desired the capture of Diu and to hold it against the King of 
Cambay. The Governor gave many reasons for taking this decision, 
and very earnestly, saying that the King, Our Lord, greatly desired 
to capture Diu for the safety of índia, and had charged past Go- 
vernors to attempt it, as he had now charged Nuno da Cunha; he 
said they would be doing a great Service in capturing the city now, 
when circumstances were favourable, and that it would be easier 
now than later; or, if this seemed better to them, to go first and 
destroy the foists and íhen on to Diu where, once they heard the 
foists were lost and saw our fleet enter their port, none would 
remain in the city, where Melique Tocan, Melique Sacas brother, 
had already been made captain». 

«The men of the council saw that what the Governor said 
was indeed true, but they would not suffer him to Win so great 
an honour, so they argued against his plans, saying that if they 
were to go to Diu and find conditions unsuited to their purpose, 
they would fall into discredit and if they were to go against the 
foists and these would not wait to meet our fleet, having both sails 
and oars to keep away from the galleons, that would be even worse; 
also, the foists could keep dose to the shore where our small ves- 
sels could meet them only at a disadvantage; then, all our work 
would be in vain, This was said by Antonio de Saldanha and Gar¬ 
cia de Sá, who wanted this honour for Nuno da Cunha. All the 
other gentlemen agreed with this, for they disliked Lopo Vaz and 
wished to gain favour with the new Governor who was to 
coine»(^“). 


(1^) Lendas. Vol, III, page 288. 


4 — Opposition to lopo Vaz plans /or the capture of Diu. 

The councils of the time could not force their views upon the 
Governor; all they could do was tender advice. Threfore, Lopo 
Vaz, with only one member of the council on his side, resolved that 
«I shall go against the foists, and if Our Lord grants me victory, 
I shall attack Diu, The outcome lies in God’s hands. Let those who 
wish come with me, for I will force no man to come». To this Gar¬ 
cia de Sá replied «that the Governor should not do such a thing, 
which would rob Nuno da Cunha of the honour the King had meant 
for him when he entrusted the capture of Diu to him» 

The Governor left Chaul in the middle of February. He had 
8 galleons, 3 galleys, i galliots, 4 caravels, 2 squareriggers, 2 lateen 
caravels, 38 brigantines, foists and Indian caturs (^"). Heitor da 
Silveira, the only captain who supported the Governor, shewed 
unsual courage during an encounter. Whilst the main body of the 
fleet stood out to sea, due to contrary winds, his 400 men and 26 
foists engaged the Diu foists at the raouth of a river, and captured 


Lendas, Vol. III, page 289. 

(^‘^) According to Caastanheda, Lopo Vaz had addressed the council ihust 
«Gentlemen, all of you know that Diu is the strongest position along the whole 
coast of Cambay, and the key ot the 'whole of índia, From there the King of 
Cambay can sally out on his conquests, and all the Rumes that come to índia 
go there for their merchandise; for this reason, and regardless 0 'f its being a bad 
neighbour, it is of the greatest import to the Service of the King, my Lord, that 
Diu should be captured. Now, if it please Oour Lord, this can be done with small 
danger to the Klng’s vassals and very little cost to his Treasury..,» He suggested 
that they should stop pursuit of the foists, set their course for Harmuz and, at 
the right moment, turn towards Diu and take it by surprise. «Asking Antonio de 
Sandanha and Garcia de Sá what they thought of this, they said that it would 
not seem well to go first to Diu without attaeking the foists because their crews, 
so it was said, were full of swagger when they saw he was leaving Chaul 
without seeking tliem out; they would think he was running away from them, 
and might go to Chaul, destroy the city and attack the fortress; as regards 
going to Diu, they did not think Well of it because they did not believe that the 
City was empty[...] To enter the port and not take the city would be a great 
dishonour; for this reason, it would not be well to go there, nor to attack the 
foists, because it was too small a matter for the Governor of índia» (Castanheda 
— Historía. Book VII, Chapter XCIII). 
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37 of them, «To lessen the valour of the exploit, ílie envious said 
that it was a fit of madness that ended luckily» . 

Later, in the port of Bombay, «the Governor, well pleased 
with this exploit, said that he would attack Diu, as he felt very 
sure that as soon as the câmalmaluco heard that his son was routcd 
and the King of Cambays fleet lost, he would fly in fear of the 
King, who would have him killed, For this reason, there would be 
none to defend the city; should he, however, remain in the city, his 
fear would make him come to some agreement that would save his 
life, as Melique Saca had done; if none of these things happened, 
the Governor would cause all the damage he could to the city, and 
then return, Everyone agreed to this, but Garcia de Sá and Antonio 
de Saldanha gave many reasons why it should not be done, and 
others supported them. See'.ng this, the Governor ould not insist 
upon it, as he had no wish to have them make mischief with Nuno 
da Cunha» (^“), 

From this, it seems that it was due to Saldanha that Lopo Vaz 
did not capture Diu six years before it fell into Nuno da Cunhais 
hands (”), Lopo Vaz received both from Chaul and from Goa 
offers of troops and supplies to capture Diu. In return for this 
assistance, one asked for the customs dues on goods entering by 
land (the dues on goods entering by sea belonged to Portugal); 
the other asked for Bassein (near Bombay). Lopo Vaz was unable 
to accept these offers, glving as a excuse the coming of winter, 
which was yet far off, but he regretted it later «swearing that if 


(15) Correia—-le/KÍas, Vol. III, page 289 et seq.; Castanheda —Híatoría 
Vol.VlI,ChapterXCIII. 

(10) Correia—lendas, Vol. III, page 296. Castanheda says: «Things carne 

to such a pitch that Garcia de Sá told him not to rob Nuno da Cunha of the 
honour, for the King was sending him to índia for no other purpose than to cap- 
ture Diu; why, then, should it not be left to him. If the 'Governor wanted do 
otherwise, then he [Garcia de Sá] would demand from him a written statement; 
and the same was said by Antonio de Saldanha. The Governor had no one on his \ 

side save Heitor da Silveira, and felt uneasiy over the arrival of Nuno da Cunha; 

for this reason very few wanted to speak for him, so he did not dare go against 4 

these requests» {Hisforia. Vol. VII, Chapter XVIII). 

(11) Castanheda adds «Afterwards, it was agreed that they were very 111 
advised not to go to Diu, for it would have surrendered and not cost what It 
did later in blood and money...» [Hisioría, Vol. VII, Chapter XCIIII). 


be had been Goverlior of índia for a longer time, he would giVê 
his counsellois such medicine that they would never again play 
him false» (^®). 

5 — Lack of discipline duríng the attack on Thana, 

Castanheda relates that, when Lopo Vaz saw he could not 
go to Diu, he resolved to attack Thana, a large and wealthy dty 
4 leagues up the River Maine. The council approved the plan and, 
on the Ist March, 1529, the ships’ foists and longboats set out. 
However, «Antonio de Saldanha went in a galley, much against 
the Governor s and everyone's wish, for he risked running aground». 
Which was exactly what he did, His boatswain lost his way at 
night, entered an arm of the river and, in the morning when the tide 
had ebbed, he was left high and dry. «All the fleet was aground, 
a very astonishing sight to see in the morning light, the brigantines 
and caturs, some with their beak-heads stuck into the ground and 
the poops in the air, others with the poops down and the beak-heads 
in the air, as if someone had placed them so», There was nothing 
to do but wait for the tide. «As soon as the boats could float, the 
captains made for the city, regardless of the Governor’s orders, 
and left him by himself. Antonio de Saldanha even left his galley 
aground and went off in a foist; the galley could not be saved [...] 
without help, This help carne from the Governor, who would not 
leave without freeing the galley, and he himself went waist deep 
into the water to haul on the ropes and carry anchors, urging his 
gentlemen to haul, which they did..,», Eighteen of his gentlemen 
had stayed with the Governor. «From eight in the morning till after 
midday they worked until their hands bled from handling the ropes, 
but they pulled the galley free» (i®). Lopo Vaz had no choice but 
to return to Goa, leaving Heitor da Silveira with 20 brigantines, 
2 galliots and 300 men to patrol the Cambay coast. 

It was stated that the captains' grave breach of discipline was 
overlooked by the Governor «because there were many of them», 


(^5) Correia—lenáas, Vol, III, page 297. 
{“) Correia —Zcndas. Vol. III, page 342. 
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but it is more likely that Lopo Vaz, feared thaí Saldanha might j; 

seizc the opportunity to encite the captains to open revolí, so keen 
were they to hinder Lopo Vaz and curry favour with the new 
Govemor. 


6—-In the Service of Nuno da Cunha; the arresí of Lopo Vaz, 

By April, Saldanha was in Cochin, where he had been sent 
by Lopo Vaz on instructions from Nuno da Cunha. Correia adds: 
«there he had to build as many ships as he could» (““), in prepa- 
ration for Cunlia’s attack on Diu. 

On the 27íh October, 1529, Saldanha returned to Goa in 
a galleon, five days after Cunhas arrival (“^), whilst Lopo Vaz 
was in Canannore getting ready to return to Portugal, Saldanha 
missed by a few days the spectacular welcome Goa had prepared 
for the new Governor but, as soon as he arrived, he went to call 
upon Nuno da Cunha, who shewed pleasure at seeing him «albeit 
hefeltnoneinhisheart». 

Correia describes the meeting, with dialogue, which was pro- 
bably the gossip of Goa: «laughingly and with pleasantry, the 
Governor complained that Saldanha had left him and gone ahead 
to Goa, To this Antonio de Saldanha made suitable reply, knowing 
the Governor's ill will. Then the Governor said: Senhor Antonio 
de Saldanha, I will say nothing for I well know what a good friend 
I have in you. Bastiam Pereira told me in Malindi how you had 
grieved at not finding me in índia, and how you had pressed Lopo 
Vaz to send him to find me and to see whether I were alive or dead, 
under preíence of sending me supplies and cables; this was indeed 
the acto of a friend», And turning the talk to other things, he asked 
him of the affairs of Cochin: he [Saldanha] gave a full account 
of them, which greatly pleased the Governor» (^^). 


( 20 ) L&ndas. Vol, III, page 299. 

(21) Barros —Decac/a IV, Book III, Chapter XVII. Castanheda, hawever 
says the Governor arrived on the 24th, [Historia, Vol VIII, Chapter I). 

(22) Correia — Lendas, Vol III, page 331, 


We do not know what followed, but it seems likely that Sal¬ 
danha was influential in bringing about the arresí of Lopo Vaz, 
the only blemish on Nuno da Cunha’s administration even though 
he was obeying the King’s orders. 

Castanheda, an eye-witness writes: he ordered the arrest of 
Lopo Vaz and an inventory to be made of his possessions, saying he 
did this by order of the King as the result of certain charges his enem- 
ies had brought against him. These were the charges that Lopo Vaz 
later had to answer in Portugal, and upon which he was sentenced 
to lose the maintenance he had earned whilst serving as Governor. 
This was the reason why the sentence went against him, and not 
because of the verdxt of the judges in índia [...]. When the news 
of Lopo Vaz' arrest became known, all those who sought to serve 
God and King were surprised, for they knew how well, justly and 
honestly Lopo Vaz de Sampaio had served as Governor in índia, 
both in war and in peace, and how he had built a larger fleet íhan 
any other Governor before him. Everyone in índia spoke of this 
publicly, as I heard many of them speak, swearing at the way his 
many and good deeds had been so poorly rewarded. They said the 
new Governor was angry with Lopo Vaz, and hated him because 
Garcia de Sá and Antonio de Saldanha had persuaded him that 
Lopo Vaz had tried to rob him of the honour of the taking of Diu, 
which he would surely have done had they not prevented him; and 
also because of the gossip of the people, which is never lacking», 
The Governor also arresíed the Chief Magistrate of índia, «who 
had been the first to advise Lopo Vaz to attack Diu after the foists 
had been destroyed. There was besides, a lot of gossip, such as new 
Governors to índia hear in surfeit, especially from those who have 
a hand in the administration» C^), 

Admitedly, Saldanha’s position as regards Diu was a difficult 
one when he found Lopo Vaz busy on a task the King had 
entrusted to Nuno da Cunha, A further source of friction was the 
fact that he had been told that he would succeed Nuno da Cunha, 
though there were some who doubted the truth of this. There is 


I (22) Castanheda — Historia, Vol, VII, Chapter 11. 
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no doubt that Saldanha did all he could to be of Service to Nuno da 
Cunha, though his zeal may have delayed the capture of Diu till 
1535, when the dangers and difficulties were much greater, His 
raanifest hostility to Lopo Vaz seems to have had little to justify it, 
cspecially when it raeched the point of turning the other captains 
against the Governor. 


VIU 


LAST APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA 

1530^1532 

1 —JZaptãin of Cochin in 1530. 

Once the spice fleet had left for Portugal, with Lopo Vaz 
under arrest, the Governor returned to Goa «leaving Àntonio de 
Saldanha Captain of Cochin, with orders to prepare the shipyards 
and the ships, the munitions and all the other things required by 
the large fleet that the Governor was taking to capture Diu» (^). 

The war at sea went on, and the captains continued to raid 
the Cambay Coast, whilst Saldanha built 9 caravels, 26 large 
longboats fitted with heavy artillery, and prepared the manteleís, 
the scaling ladders, barrows, petards and two gunboats «each able 
to fire a basilisk from the prow, eight heavy ordnance from the 
sides and the poop, and twelve faucons, if need be». Galleys, galliots, 
foists and caturs were being made in Goa and Chaul by the captains 
themselves who «were pleased to spend their money to gain honour». 
Nuno da Cunha made it publicly known that «any man who built 
his own vessel for this fleet, whatever its kind or size, would be 


(1) CoxTèia—Lendas, Vol. III, page 342, 
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given the pay oí a captain and receive artillery to arm his vessel 
which, once back from Diu, would be taken over by the King at 
a value officially assessed, nnless the owner would rather keep it 
and use it for his own profit; whosoever built their own vessels 
could buy the materiais from the Stores out of their pay, whilst the 
armament would be furnished by the King», Correia adds that «in 
this way a greaí fleet was built with other mens monies; and I 
was foolish enough to fali for this venture, having built a lateen 
catur on which I spent 500 pardaus of my substance, besides what 
was given me by the King» (^). 

Whilst the fleet, dubbed the vainghtious fkei, was being 
prepared, the blockade of Calicut continued. A serious shortage of 
rice forced the Zamorin to sue for peace, which the Governor was 
only too glad to grant, as he badly needed the ships stationed in 
Calicut. This, however, did not please the King of Cochin, who 
had been given written guarantees by both King Manuel and King 
João III that Portugal would not make peace with Calicut without 
advising Cochin, «who could then draw up terms to suit its own 
affairs», 

Nuno da Cunha had not respected the guarantees, and the 
King of Cochin complained to Saldanha, Captain of the factorys 
fortress, «saying that the Governors of índia did as they liked 
in everything, disregarding the King of Portugals orders, and that 
in this they did wrong and deserved punishment» (“). Saldanha 
tried to excuse the Governor, alleging that peace negotiations had 
been carried out in a hurry and that the ships at Calicut were 
needed for the attack on Diu. The King also complained that Nuno 
da Cunha had transferred the seat of government to Goa, and 
Saldanha had to point out that, since the Governor normally resided 
in Goa, his offices had to near at hand. 

Feeling that he had failed to convince the King, Saldanha 
sent a catur to Goa to report to the Governor that «it would be as 
well to pacify the King and dissipate his anger: and the best thing 
would be if he could come to Cochin in person». 


(3) Correia —iendas. Vol. III, page 388. 
(2) Correia—lendas. Vol. III, page 355. 


Nuno da Cunha saw that the King had reason on his side, so 
he took a galleon to Cochin and was able to convince the King that 
njf- peace with Calicut, although precarious, was very necessary; and 

that he would not fail include in the peace agreement a clause 
whereby the possessions of the King and kingdom of Cochin «were 
not to be touched in any degree, for peace would be kept for only 
as long as they were left untouched» (^). The King finally agreed, 
and allowed 600 Malabar recruits to sail with the fleet; they were 
to receive soldier’s pay and to be led by Malabar Christians. He 
also agreed to supply Malabar oarsmen to man the vessels being 
built by Saldanha. «In November, the Governor sailed for Goa 
with a large fleet, whilst Antonio de Saldanha was left to fit out 
the rest of the ships, and to follow the Governor afíer he had 
provisioned the fleet at Bhatkal (“). 

2 — Captain in Nuno da Cunha’ s Fleet to capture Diu (1531), 

The fleet finally left for Diu, all the vessels sailing together, 
according to Castanheda who sailed in one (^), or in squadrons, 
according to Correia, who went in his own catur There were 
H galleons, 6 ships, 17 galleys and galliots, 1 galeas, 2 caravels 
and 112 foists, brigantines, caturs and other vessels of various types 
—- a total of 300 sail, according to Castanheda, There were 400 
large pieces of ordnance; 3,000 Portuguese, 3,000 Malabars, and 
2,000 Indian archers and musketeers. Saldanha, one of the sênior 
captains, commanded a taforea (®), Correia says that there were 
more than 400 sail, 228 of which were oared vessels; the reraainder 
were merchants who accompanied the fleet, selUng provisions. 

According to Correia, Saldanha sailed ahead with greater 
part of the fleet, with orders to wait in Chaul for the Governor, 
who arrived in January, 1531. The fleet gathered in the port of 


{*) Correia—lendas. Vol. III, page 389. 

(5) Correia—lendas. Vol. III, page 390. 

(«) «... which I saw...» {Hisfma, Vol. VIII, Chapeter XXIII). 

(^) «I, Gaspar Correia, who write this.,.» [Lendas, Vol, III, paga 391). 
(8) Castanheda-Historia. Vol. VIII, Chapter XXIX. 
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Bombay, «... there were in the fleet some 3,560men-at-arms, includ- 

ing the captains and the gentlemen; some 1.450 Portugal sailors 

with pilots and masters; some 2,000 men^at^arms from Malabar , "“T' 

and Goa; and 8,000 slaves who were fighting men; among the men 

were 3,000 musketeers, 4,000 native oarsmen, other than the seamen 

of the junks, who exceeded 8,000 together with married and single 

women and those who went with their goods for sale, and their 

young folk, so that when the count was made there were over { 

30,000 souls» (®). The Governor himself was astonished at the 

number. ; 

In Bombay, the Governor selected the captains who were to 
form his council, there being so many of them that they could not 
all fit into one roora. Saldanha was one of the chosen, I 

At the end of January, eight days after his arrival in Bombay, ; 

Nuno da Cunha left for Damaun, on his way to Diu. The fleet : 

was six days in Damaun, taking on water. The Abyssinian garrison | 

of the fortress, as well as the inhabitants, had fled. Solemn Mass was 1 

said and, on the Hth February, the fleet set sail for Diu. A squa- f 

dron sent out to reconnoitre found the Island of Bete, near Diu, í 

heavily fortified. Negotiations for surrender failed, and the island 1 

was taken by 2,000 men against a garrison of 800, Nuno da Cunha I 

took part in the attack: «the Governor entered over a low wall in | 

front of the landing place, and with him went Antonio de Saldanha, 1 

and other captains» (“). Only nine men were lost on the Portu- ; 

guese side, but some of the wounded died later. The island was, 1 

nevertheless, givcn the name of Ilha dos Mortos (Dead Men’s ,| 

Island). I 

In Diu, the heavy bombardment of the fortress had littie effect. [ 

The harbour had been closed by a strong chain, and inside was an I 

enormous fleet of oared vessels, well armed, Oposite the fortress | 

was the outpost of Goghla, also bristling with artillery. The nature | 

of the ground made an attack by land impossible. The Governor | 

«then saw the mistake he had made in delaying on the way and | 

in going to such expense to build a fleet without first having 
■ 

(®) Correia—-Lendas, Vol, III, page 392. 

(1°) Correia—Lendas. Vol. III, page 402. 

f 
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knowledge of the layout of the city and of the men necessary for 
the enterprise» (“). Furthermore, reinforcements of men and artib 
lery ha arrived in the city a few days before, according to Barros. 

The council met. They agreed that a bombardment by sea was 
useless, but there serneed to be no other solution. The distance from 
the landing-place to the city was too far to take the artillery, which 
would, in any case, leave the fleet short of men if the enemy vessels 
were to attack it. It was suggested that the chain closing the 
harbour be broken and the enemy fleet attacked inside. 

Correia quotes the Governor, speaking in council: «Gentlemen, 
the instructions given me by the King, my Lord, regarding the layout 
of Diu and how best to take it are, as you see, based on inforraatlon 
given him in Almeirim (^®). Now that we are here, you can see for 
yourselves how matters stand» (^®). 

In spite of Nuno da Cunha’s tireless efforts, the attack was a 
failure «and the Governor, íired and disappointed, would íiot retum 
to his own galleon, and went into Antonio de Saldanhas ía/orea». 
According to Barros, Saldanha had led the landing forces. He 
attacked with galleys, galeas, galliots and gunboats, each under 
its own captain in an attempt to make a breach in the city walls, 
From his vessel «he fired upon the city, killing people and causing 
damage with his fire» (^^). 

But the defenders kept them at bay, and a further council was 
held, Everyone agreed that bombardment was useless, «for no 

(11) Castanheda-Hísforia. Vol, VIII, Chapter XXXII. 

(12) The King’s summer palace in Alentejo, Portugal. 

(12) This hardly seems to agree Tvith Correias own words, a few lines 
earlier, saying that the King had told the Governor to gather as large a fleet 
as he could and to try to obtain permission from the Governor of Diu to build 
a fortress in his city, «but if he could not obtain permission, then he should 
return and not venture the life of even one of his men», [Lendas. Vol. UI, page 
415), Acording to Barros, the Governor, before bombarding the city, told the 
council «hoiw the King wished the attack to be made, which was by the entrance 
of the City of the Rumes, for greater safety, having always in mind the lives of 
the men», (Década IV, Book IV, Chapter XIV). Barros never went to índia 
and did not know Diu, which is divided from the City of the Rumes (Goghla) 
by an arm of the sea surrounding the Island. 

(11) Barros-Decads IV. Book IV, Chapter XV. 
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damage could be done to the city owing to the heavy aríillery within 
it, which was caiising increasing damage, No harm could be done 
to the City from the sea, only from the land, with mantelets for 
shelter, It was best to return...» , 

Lopo Vaz was avenged. 

3 — Captain Major of the Cambay Fleet in 1531, 

The entire fleet withdrew to the Ilha dos Mortos, From here 
the Governor sent out various expeditions, among which was one 
to the Coast of Cambay, under Saldanha. 

His taslc was to raid the settlements along the Coast of Cam¬ 
bay, with whom Portugal was at war, He had 1,000 men and 50 
sail, 4 galleons and 46 oared vessels, privately owned, out for 
prizes (^®). 

Three towns, Gogo, Bander and Surat, were successfuly 
raided, Saldanha allowed the landing parties to sack the towns, but 
would not allow them to extend the raids further inland, 

Correia writes that Saldanha and his fleet «bumt many ships 
and sambuks in these ports, where íhey were taking pepper, and 
wrought havoc all along the coast until the end of March. Then 
he went to Chaul and there handed over the command of the fleet 
to Antonio da Silveira, as the Governor had ordered, whilst he 
put back to Goa in the galley (”). 

Saldanha did not retum to Cochin, where Francisco de Sá 
succeeded him as Captain. 

Castanheda makes some interesting references to Saldanha’s 
cruise along the Coast of Cambay, He says that Saldanha offered 
his Services as Captain Major of the fleet «and the Governor 
accepted him, knowing him to be worthy of the charge and a man 
who had done good Service in índia for the King of Portugal», In 


(is) Castanheda-Hisíof/a, Vol, VIII, Chapter XXXIII, 

(1®) Castanheda says the fleet consisted of 1 galley, 8 galeas, and 40 
foists and brigantines, 'with over 1,000 Portuguese on board «all picked men». 
[Hisioria, Vol. VIII, Chapter XXXIIII). 

Correia—lendas, Vol. III, page 418. 


Gogo were found 25 proas from Calicut, loaded with pepper «taken 
there for sale». The Calicut vessels defended themselves valiantly 
with their artillery, but Saldanha had planned his atta^k well, and 
put them to flight. The pepper was captured and, in accordance with 
custom, became the property of the capturers, But Saldanha, affraid 
to lose control of his men if they landed, set fire to the proas and 
the pepper, Five Moorish vessels were burnt. No loot was left and 
the men, always so attached to Saldanha, «were displeased enough». 

Barros gives a more detailed account of the cruise: Saldanha 
had 60 vessels and 1,500 men; they waited 8 days outside Diu but 
the Moorish foists never carne out of harbour. Saldanha’s instruc- 
tions from the Governor were to cause as great damage as he could 
along the Coast of Cambay. Saldanha first went to Madala, five 
leagues from Diu, The town was deserted, and the Portuguese for¬ 
ces landed. The Moors returned and attacked; there was a sharp 
skirmish, and the town was put to fire. Talaja suffered the same 
fate. An attack on Gogo followed and 18 proas, loaded with pepper, 
captured. A force of 800 Portuguese was landed to meet 300 horse- 
men and 800 foot-soJdiers, many of them musketeers, supported by 
artillery. «They gave our men plenty to do» but could not keep them 
from burning the vessels and the town. 

From here, the fleet went to Surat, on the other side of the 
Gulf, where another 7 proas, loaded with pepper and ginger were 
captured (^'’). 

4 — Captain Major o/ the Fleet of the Straits in 1532, 

This was Saldanhas last appointment in índia, 

Before going to the Straitg, Saldanha went with Nuno da Cunha 
to establish a fortress at Chalyam, at the mouth of a river, 2 leagues 
from Calicut, in the lands of a petty king. This was attempt to 
compensate for the failure at Diu. 

The control of the pepper trade was still being contested, so 
Correia tells us. «At the end of August, when the inclcmency of the 
Winter was past, the Governor, with a large fleet and all his men, 


(18) Barros - Década IV, Book IV, Chapter XVII. 
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left Goa, where Francisco de Sá had just arrived with his ships and 
men. After taking counsel with his captains, the Governor resolved 
to build a fortress on the Malabar coast, but not in Calicut, in order 
to control the loads of pepper that the Moors took away from the 
coast, The place for this fortress was to be safe from uprisings 
and "wars, such as might break out any day if no pepper was 
allowed to pass to Mecca and Cambay. A fortress on the coast 
near Calicut, where our fleets were always to be found, would allow 
the ships to patrol the coast at the time the Moorish merchantmen 
left, and serve as a shelter from the storms that carne with the 
beginning of Winter; there would be less work for the men and 
the fleet, while the Governor would be left the remaining ships and 
men to carry on the war against Cambay, a thing the King of Por¬ 
tugal had earnestly recommended him to engage upon. The council 
resolved that such a fortress should be built on the River Chalyam, 
which is dose to the kingdora of Calicut, on the side of Cochin, 
and 2 leagues from the city of Calicut. Chalyam was under a king, 
lord of few lands, who owned nothing but villages. The river’s 
entrance was big enough for the whole fleet. From this river sailed 
most of the vessels that carried pepper from Malabar, and a for¬ 
tress there was better situated than anywhere else for the reasons 
given, and because it lay half-way along the coast. All these matters 
were talked over very thoroughly before resolving that the fortress 
should be built there, with the king's approval» (^°). 

The Governor sent to the king «to ask his leave to build a 
house on his lands at the raouth of the river, there to establish a 
factory to buy pepper and ginger and local merchandise in exchange 
for the merchandise of Portugal; this would bring great profit to 
him and to his peoples. For this purpose, a treaty of peace and 
amity would be entered upon that would last for ever, and allow 
his vessels to sail the seas freely, and he would increase his rents 
and honour by having the friendship of the King of Portugal». 
There were lengthy negoíiations; the king of Chalyam, who did not 
want to make an enemy of the king of Calicut, kept the latter infor- 
med of every step of the discussions; the king of Tanur, a friend 
of Portugal, intervened, and agreement was finally reached. Portu- 


(10) Correia — lendas. Vol. III, page 435, 


gal would pay an indemnity of 2,000 gold pardaus for the land on 
which the factory was to be built . 

This was, in fact, an important achievement, and the fortress 
was quickly built, behind a stockade protected by artillery due to 
rumours that the king of Calicut would try to impede the work of 
building. «The first stone was laid by the Governor with his own 
hand, and Antonio de Saldanha laid another after him». Even the 
gentlemen helped to carry on their backs the stones and the day. 
The work began at the end of October, 1531, and was finished by 
the end of March, 1532, The fortress was square in shape, with 
towers on three of its corners, On the fourth corner was a three- 
-storied keep. The artillery consisted of 32 pieces of ordnance. The 
gate opened on to the beach. Nuno da Cunha left a garrison of 
300 men in Chalyam and gave them 20 foists to patrol the coast. 

Saldanha left Chalyam for the Straits in February 1532, with 
a good fleet and good men, as Correia says. The men «were glad 
to go with Saldanha, who was good at taking prizes» (^^). But there 
were no prizes to be taken, «and for two years none had been 
found» (^^). The Moors kept away as much as possible from the 
trade routes and left the poits before Summer, when the Portu- 
guese fleets were on the seas. 

Saldanha’s cruise took him as far as Cape Guardafui. He 
commanded a galleon, the Sáo Mateus, and his captains were Vasco 
Pires de Sampaio, in the Lambia Morim, D. Francisco< de Eça, in 
the Gakaça, António de Lemos, in the Reis Magos, Diogo Barreto 
Pereira, in a galleon built in Chaul, D. Pedro de Menezes and Ma- 


(20) Barros' version is quite different; The Zamorin, terrifíed with the 
■war in Cambay, sued for peace. Negotiations began wifh the Zmotin for a 
fortress in the port of Calicut. Later the 'Governor approached the king of 
Chalyam. There are reasons to doubt that the fortress at Chalyam was built 
as a result of the peace treaty with the Zamorin, which was concluded before 
the expedition to Díu. The Chalyam fortress was, apparently, built as a conse- 
quence of the failure at Diu. The Zamorins intervention is more likely to be 
connected with the discussions on the custoras dues, which he claimed for himself. 
There is nothing to shew that the Zamorin profitted by the Chalyam aggreement, 
which means that he probably had no part in the negotiations, [Década IV, Book 
IV. Chapter XVIII). 

(«1) Correia — lendas. Vol, III, page 441, 
f22) Castanheda —//isforia. Vol. VIII, Chapter L. 
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nuel de Vasconcelos, in two other galleons. There werc aiso a few 
brigantines. 

Castanheda relates that on the way they were caught in a 
storm, and Diogo Botelho parted company and put into Chaul. 
Arriving at Cape Guardafui without making any captures, Salda" 
nha sent Vasconcelos with the brigantines to Sihut «to look for ships 
that might have wintered there late in the season». 

Vasconcelos found there a ship from Cambay, the Cafetarca, 
800 tons, «one of the largest that sailed that route», and had 
intended to winter in Sihut and leave before the beginning of 
Summer to avoid the Portuguese patrol. At the sight of the bri" 
gantines, the Moors abandoned her (“), Vasconcelos boarded her 
and imniediately appointed an arbitrator and a factor to take 
charge of the cargo untíl Saldanha’s arrival two days later. From 
Sihut they sailed to Muscat where everything was sold, including 
the ship (°®). 

After wintering in Muscat, Saldanha again sent Vascon" 
celos ahead with brigantines to Diu Point, and there captured 
another Moorish ship going from Diu to Mecca. Her cargo was 
sold in Chaul (^o). These captures netted them nearly 200,000 

Accordiflg to Barros, the neWs that the Cafeíurca was in Sihut was 
brought by a ship from Dabhol, which, having a safe-conduct, was allowed 
to go. [Década IV. Book IV, Chapter XIX). 

An official appointed to divide the prize among those who had taken 
part in the capture; the division being made in accordance with regulatiwis, 
and each raans rank. 

('2«) According to Barros, Saldanha found in Chael some ships from Chaul 
and Dabhol that caried safe-conducts, and others lying aground, but «as Antonio 
de Saldanhas intent was to go to Aden and, finding no Turks there to fight, 
He m wait for prizew, he went on to Cape Ras Fartak. But «meeting with great 

and stonns he cast anchor in Muscat», where he arrived on the 6th Mav 
(Barros - Década IV. Book IV, Chapter XIX). 

(2") Barros, who devotes a chapter to «the things Antonio de Saldanha 
did in Muscat» (Década IV, Book IV, Chapter XX) says that he went from 
Muscat to^ Cape Ras-el-Had and, «finding big seas, he made for the coast of 
Diu, counting the rocks along the beaches from Pate to Patanl, until the reached 
Diu Potat». Uere they found seven or eight ships, engaged them, and captured 
three. The others ran aground on the coast, At the entrance of Diu harbour, 
a «Rumes galleon» pursued by the galliots and the brigantines, sank as. «tryinq 
to enter the ^rt, she sailed so dose to the shore that she struck a rock; the 
siiock sprung her mast and she turned on her side». 
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patdãüs, which Saldanha deposited in Goa, according ío CaS" 
tanheda. 

Correias version; Vasconcelos had gone ahead with a galliot 
and 10 foists, making for Socotra. There he meí Saldanha «who 
had çruised back and forth in the Straits with nothing to capture» 
Vasconcelos sailed for Sihut and Saldanha went to the mouth of 
the Straits «and retumed by way of Aden, having found nothing». 
Vasconcelos landed at Sihut with 200 musketeers, but found nobody 
ashore. The Ca/eíurca, according to Correia, was well-known 
among the Moors, being so fast that she always managed to evade 
the Portuguese patrols, The Moors paid double freight for the cargo 
she took, and she was well armed, carried dOO soldiers and a crew 
of 400, all of them fighting men. Her capture was a considerable 
bss to the Moors. Some Canannore merchants offered to ransom her 
for 5,000 pavdaus, but Saldanha refused the offer. His captains 
pressed him «not, to lose such money», but he burnt her, saying 
«that the King of Portugal would rather pay her value from his 
purse than see her sail the seas of índia so proudly, carrying such 
nches to Mecca». After selling her cargo in Muscat. where 
Vasconcelos and his foists stayed until September, Saldanha left 
with the galleons for the coast of Diu, looking for ships from Mecca. 
n twenty days he made several captures, and had a skirmish with 
the Dm foists. The proceeds from the sale of his captures paid all 
his men, «who were made rich», and he also deposited over 200,000 
pardaus in Goa, «the larest capture in índia». 

_ Correia raentions that «... they were the largest captures made 
m Índia, but the Governor was not satisfied with the money or with 
the 800 slaves for the galleys, because Antotnio de Saldanha had 
not brought for him any articles of value out of the many he was 
said to have captured. The Governor shewed his displeasure 
because Antonio de Saldanha had added to the wages and the 
salaries, so he ordered these amounts to be delivered to him which 
was done; and he [Saldanha] obtained receipts of the large sums 
he had deposited at the factory; then he broke with the Governor 
and made ready to return to Portugal in the ships that sailed in 
t e year 1532. In revenge, the Governor sought to prevent him 
from sailing. but could not, because Antonio de Saldanha shewed 
a hcence from the King allowing him to return to Portugal when- 
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soever he wished, and to choose for himself the ship in which to 
sail as Captain Major of the fleet» (^^). 

Barros' version adds that, ín Muscat, Saldanha «replaced the 
captalns and officials, who wanted to keep the captures they had 
taken; these, in accordance, with the instructions, were divided 
amongst the men. who numbered 90Q» (^®). This may have been 
the reason for the break with Governor, of which Correia gives the 
popular version, current among the seamen who were nettled by 
Saldanhas resignaíion, 

Saldanha’s voyage along the coast of Diu is described by Bar¬ 
ros in íhese woxds: 

«Antonio de Saldanha had orders from Nuno da Cunha not 
to leave the coast of Diu until the arrival of the oared vesselg under 
Diogo da Silveira, to whom he was to hand his own ships, so he 
waited there in spite of winds so strong that the men could not 
stand on the decks of the galleons. The brigantines were waterlog- 
ged, the men could not sleep and the larger ships could not anchor 
in les3 than six fathoms lest they ran aground. Only the brigan¬ 
tines could stay there, the others took shelter in ChauL Finally, the 
men began to fali sick from suffering, hunger and thirst and Antonio 
de Saldanha was forced to send João Roiz’ galleon to índia with 
the sick men and the great many spoils he had captured [...] Anto¬ 
nio de Saldanha sent Word to Nuno da Cunha by João Roiz, telling 
hira what he had accomplished and that he would remain at his 
station, awaiting Diogo da Silveira». 

«The Diu foists were biding their time to go out against oiyc 
large ships and, when they saw Antonio de Saldanhas galleon, 
and two others, approach the rainarets of the city [...] twenty-seven 
of them carne out and took up position to fire on the flagship and 
on the other galleons; but Antonio de Saldanha’s galleon, the São 
Mateus, was as strong as a rock, and the shots hit her sides and 
fell harmlessly into the sea...» (^®), 

In Barros' version, Saldanha received a message from the 
Governor informing him that Diogo da Silveira was being sent to 


Comia— Lendas, Vol. III, pages 441-442. 
Barros—Década IV. Book IV, Chapter XX, 
(28) Barros — Década. IV, Book IV, Chapter XX. 


replace him, This meant that his commission was withdrawn, and Sal¬ 
danha resolved that, before returning to Goa, he would add another 
feather to his cap. He sailed for Patani, «which lies beyond Diu», 
sending two caturs ahead, The caturs «sighted a rich ship coming 
from Diu and set out after her, their borobards barking», Saldanha 
heard the firing, crowded sail, and reached the ship after the caturs 
had boarded her. «She was the richest yet taken, at the cost 
of much of our men’s blood, after a good hour*s fighting...» 

When Saldanha reached the ship the other vessels had already 
boarded and ransacked her. But Saldanha kept strictly to the law 
when dealing with captures. Scrupulous as he was regarding the 
men's share, he was as scrupulous in regard to the Royal share, He 
therefore appoiníed an arbitrator and a factor to deal with the 
capture and, after handing over his command to Diogo da Silveira, 
whom he had met near Basein, he cast anchor in Chaul and oxdered 
a search to be made of the vessels that were going back to 
Goa, In them he «found a good quantity of money and merchandise, 
some of which he left in Chaul, where its value was greater than 
in Goa, whither he sailed; he was made wekomebecause the captures 
made on that voyage amounted to over 180,000 cruzados in gold, 
silver, silks, cloth, copper and other merchandise which is taken from 
our parts of Europe to índia by way of the Red Sea» (®“). 

Saldanha returned to Portugal in the same year, 1532, as 
Captain Major of the spice fleet, He left índia at the end of Decem- 
ber, according to Castanheda. 


(88) Barros-"-Op, ct. 
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IX 

ON THE KING'S COUNCIL 


1 — The King’s Comcil 

Frei Luís de Sousa writes that, when Charles V asked King 
João III to allow King ManueFs widow to reíurn to Castile, «the 
Emperor thought it right that the mother should not go without the 
daughter, the only consolation left to hcr in her sorrow», The King 
of Portugal placed the matter before is Council, «It was agreed 
by votes that, if the Queen went, her daughter should also go, but 
the Count of Vimioso, D, Francisco de Portugal, spoke against it, 
giving many wise reasons why it did not serve the Kings interests 
for her to leave the kingdora. On second thoughts, this became the 
general opinion and the King was greatly pleased by it, shewing 
what great understanding he had received from God. Àged sixty 
years (^), and with as many of experience he could not better have 
weighed and understood the Counts reagons, and acknowledged 
that there was more substance to them than to the others. He knew 
when to take Count’s side and how to teach the old men that, in the 
Councils of Princes, it is the quality and substance of the votes that 
matter, not the numbers» (^). 


(1) João III was born in 1502. He was 20 at the time. 

(^) Frei Luís de Sousa —Anais de D, ]oão 111, Part I, Book I, Chapter XII, 
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This description gives us a glimpse of tlic King's Council, 
and haw it functioned. The King could receive from his counsellors 
advice in 'wriíing, verbally or even secretly, He was not compelled 
to seek advice from all his counsellors, but only from those whom 
he considered more experienced. Appointments to the Council were 
for life, and unpaid, and it was left to the King to decide when the 
Council should meei, There are several instances of the Council 
being summoned to discuss technical matters. 

2-—Technical Admset on the voyages to índia, 

Saldanha was made a member of the Council by letters of 
appointment issued at Almeirim on the 4th July, 1527, by which 
the King summoned him to his Councils because «the Services and 
loyalty shewn by his person are worthy [...] of recomipense», 
Therefore, «since We place trust in him and his goodness and 
knowledge, and know him to be well informed and fit to advise», 
the King appoints him a Counsellor (■''), 

A letter from the King to the Count of Castanheira, his 
Treasurer, shews thaí Saldanha was a competent adviser in naval 
matters. The letter was written in Evora on the 16th August, 1533, 
shortly after Saldanha had arrrived from Goa 

«I have ordered the resolutions taken there over the galleon 
São Joâo to be shewn here to Antonio de Saldanha and Duarte Coe" 
lho, the matter discussed with them in detail and their opinions 
heard. Both of them declare that the time to go to índia is neither 
now nor in March, because there is danger in sending the galleon 
on such a voyage for reasons they gave, and of which I send you 
the report, Duarte Coelho has oftcn sailed in her and Antonio de 
Saldanha saw how she sailed from the Islands here, and both of 

(“) Torre do Tombo—C/iace/ana de D, João 111, Book 2, foi, 46v. 

(*) The voiyage iwas made via the Açores. Bctween these Islands and Por¬ 
tugal French corsairs waited for the ships returning loaded from índia. To 
protect them, a fleet was sent out to escort them to Lisbon. This is how Saldanha 
must have seen the galleon, São João, returning to Portugaí in 1533 (Frei Luís 
de Sousa —Anais de D, João 111 )\ «... a few days after its arrival [in the 
Açores] she left with four índia ships, captain major Antonio de Saldanha», 
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them are very sure that no men or artillery should be allowed to go 
in her. Therefore, it seems to me that it had best avoided, and 
t-, that little confidence should be placed in her, even if she is so neces- 

sary to us in índia. I enjoin you to make no use of her in this fleet, 
and kter we shall do with the galleon whatsoever may be most 
dutiful to our Service» (’), 

This letter shews the interest taken by the King in the technical 
details of the voyages to índia. His interest in the seaworthiness of 
the ships was not les?: «These two men are also of opinion that it 
would be prejudicial to send a ship that is so poor a sailer, especially 
if she were to go in the company of lateen caravels, for she would 
make the voyage a slower one. Since it is said that Jorge Lopes' 
ship is slow of sail, I enjoin you to talk this matter over with the 
pilots and the men who understand these things. If you find that 
she is not suitable for the voyage, then do not send her but keep 
her for March. If no other ship can be found to go now that is 
suited to the voyage and that can arrive within the time required, 
I would rather that 800 go in the caravels and in the other ships 
so that they arrive on time. I fear that a thousand might lose way on 
the voyage, if the ship is sluggish. I shall thank you to advise mc 
of the resolutions you may take», 

The Postmaster Generars couriers were kept busy between 
Lisbon and Evora, when the Court was there. A Royal letter, dated 
the 12 th September, 1533, instruets Saldanha to settle with the 
Count of Castanheira the final details of the voyage of the fleet 
going to índia to meet the Turkish attack in the Red Sea: 

«Count, my good friend [...] I ordered the gentlemen here, 
to whom I entrust these tasks, to enquire into the report you sent 
me of the opinions of the pilots and the men with whom you spoke 
regarding the sailing of this fleet, Since there are some matters of 
navigation with which they do not agree, and since Antonio de 
Saldanha is travelliing to Lisbon on private business, I have charged 
him to take you copies of both reports and to talk matters over 
with you and to settle them in the manner most dutiful to my ser- 
f vice, I enjoin you to look over the reports with Antonio de Saldanha 

(®) J. D. M. Ford —leííers of John 111 King of Portugal, Harvard Uni- 
: versity Press, 1931. N“. 84, page 126. 
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as soon as you are able and, as regaids the raatters wlierein they do 
not agree, to speak to D. Pedro (®) and to the masters and pilots, 
and to make a note ol everything, and careful copies of it all, and 
of any other measures that are necessary, and to send them to me 
that I may draw up the Instructions; this is all that is lacking for 
the fleet to sail» 

The sequei to Saldanhas part in these preparations appears 
in a letter from the King to the Count of Castanheira, dated the 
26th September, 1533: «1 saw the letter you wrote me regarding 
the decisions taken there for the Instructions for this voyage of the 
fleet, which were very clearly set out, With this, I send you the 
Instructions and the letters for Nuno da Cunha» (®). 

3—Po/iíica/ Adüiser on Moroccan Alfaies, 

«In the year 1542, Safin and Azamor were abandoned. In the 
Work involved, and in the fleets built for it, in the work at Ma- 
zagam and in the compensations paid to the inhabitants of these 
places were spent 300,000 cruzados:^ (”), 

This note was found by Frei Luis de Sousa among the papers 
left by the Count of Castanheira, the Treasurer. For many years 
there had been doubt whether it was worth while to maintain those 
two outposts in Morocco. They were distant from the seaports, 
subject to Moorish incursions, and very little trade was done there. 

De Castries writes: «Doccupation portugaise, après avoir été 
florissante au Maroc, commençait à saffaiblir vers 1534, Les places 
étaient irrégulièrement ravitaillées et les subsides en hornmes et en 
argent étaient souvent diriges vers les Indes Orientales ou vers le 
Brésil, la colonie naissante du Portugal. Les tribus marocaines qui 
avaient accepté la domination chrétienne avaient repris peu à peu 
leur indépendance, En outre, le Portugal se trouvait au Maroc en 

(8) D. Pedro de Castelo Branco, the Captain Maior of the fleet. 

C’) J. D. M. Ford—leffers of john UL., No. 92, page 136. 

(®) Idem, No. 100, page 146, 

(8) Frei Luis de Sousa —.i4nais de D. João UI. Part II, Book II, Chap- 
ter III. 
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présence d’un nouvel ennemi: à côté du souverain mérinide, qui 
regnait à Fez et continuait d’inquiéter les presides de Ceut, ELKsar 
es-Seghir, Tanger et Arzila, deux adversaires bien autrement redou- 
tables s’étaient levés au Sud: c’étaient les chérifs Moulay Ahmed 
el-Aaredj at Moulay Mohammed ech^Cheik; le premier était sou¬ 
verain en falt du royaume de Merrakech; le second, qui était maítre 
incontesté du pays au Sud du Haut-Atlas, avait sa capitale à Ta- 
roudant. Ils devaient la rapide extension de leur autorité et de leur 
influence à la guerre sainte et au dessein qu’ils avaient annoncé de 
chasser les Portugais de la terre musulmane. Dans ces conjunctures, 
le roi Jean III agita leur projet d evacuer quclques-unes des posses- 
sions portugaises de la côte marocaine, afin de concentrer le résis- 
tance sur les points qui paraitraient plus susceptibles dune défense 
avantageuse, et il consulta par correspondance les gentilshommes de 
son Conseil sur Tabandon eventuel de Safi et d'Azemmour. Safi 
navait, pour ainsi dire, pas de port; quant à celui d’Azemmour, il 
était d'un accés très difficile [...] En même temps que Jean III pre- 
nait lavis des membres de son Conseil sur cette question, ilne ren- 
nonçait pas à Tidée de la conquête continentale du Maroc, et leur 
demandait leur opinion motive sur cette opération» (^°). 

Sousa relates that the King «although advised by the Princes 
and by many of his gentlemen, old in experience, that they should 
abandon them [the outposts], found it hard to give up strongholds 
that had been maintained for so many years» (^^). Therefore, «he 
dallied, partly to silence the tongues of calumny, ever ready to pass 
judgement on affairs they do not understand, and partly because 
he sought a way to avoid losing, of his own free will, that which his 
predecessors had won with great suffering and expense». 

The fate of Azamor and Safi was finally decided in 1534, 
when King João III asked some twenty of his advisers for their 
opinions in wriíing. Four bishops, the commanders of the strong¬ 
holds, officials of the central administration, men who had expe- 

(in) Henry de Castries — les Sonrces Inêtiíes de tHistoite du Maroc — f"" 
Série—-Dijíiastie Saadienne, Archives et Bibliotéques de France. Tome I. Paris, 
1905, page 43. 

(“) Frei Luís de Sousa —Anais de D. João IIL Part II, Book II, Chap- 

ter II. 
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rience af conditions in Morocco and in the East, tendered thelr 
advice. Contemporary documents record that the matter was a 
bitter point of discussion in the poUtical circies of the times, When 
the King summoned his advisers the subject was aiready public 
knowledge. 

One of the advisers Was Saldanha, whose advice is unknown. 

Francisco de Andrade meníions that in 1534 the King of 
Morocco laid siege to Safi with 90,000 men-at-arms, 20,000 raer" 
cenaries and considerable artillery, Reinforcements had to be 
urgently sení out from Portugal. It was at this stage that the King 
sought «the advice of all his counsellors and many other men 
experienced in war, and of other Christian Princes regarding the 
matter. The opinion of all was that the ciíy was a great burden in 
expense, of little or no profií and indefensible [...] and its harbour 
was so poor that, ií was only with great difficulty and danger that 
help could be sent in..,» This information is not strictly 
accurate. Many of the King’s advisers thought that the strongholds 
should not be abandoned and did not hesitate to say that such 
action was against their religious principies, The fight in Morocco 
was looked upon as a Holy Crusade; for this reason, the King, 
when he saw how strong was the opposition to the plan of eva- 
cuation, waited till the passage of time had helped to ease the 
tension, 


( 12 ) Francisco de Andrade-—Croníca delRei D, João 7//. Part II, Chapter 
I^XXX. t 
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X 

CAPTAIN MAJOR OF THE FLEET 
OF THE LEVANT 

1535 

1 — Making ready the Pteet 

In 1534, Emperor Charles V received an ambassador from the 
Bey of Tunis, who had lost his kingdom to the famous Turkish 
corsair, Barbarossa. The Bey offered to become the Emperor's 
vassal if the latter helped him to regain his kingdom. Charles V 
decided to help him and, at the same time, to keep the dangerous 
Barbarossa from too dose a proximity to Spain, He asked King 
João III, his brother-in-Iaw, for naval assistance. 

King João III was indirectly interested in such an expedition, 
as Charles V well knew when, in August 1534, he himself told the 
Portuguese ambassador that the Turkish fleet had sailed for Tunis. 
The ambassador immediately sent word to the King of Portugal, 
and the North African strongholds were alerted (^). 

(1) Visconde de Santarém — Quadro Elementar das Relações Políticas e 
Diplomáticas de Portugal Vol. II. Paris, 1842,page 74. 
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The Portuguese fleet was to reach Barcelona before the end 
of March, 1535, and preparations for the expedition, in which the 
Emperor personally taking part, were immediately begun in 
Lisbon, Genoa, Naples, Sicily and in the Spanish ports. When 
Barbarossa heard of the preparations, he approached the Turks 
and the Berber kings of North África, 

Apparently, Saldanha was immediately chosen to command 
the fleet, though his captains were only commissioned in 1535. 

On the 8th January of that year, the King wrote to his Trea.- 
surer: «I saw the letter you wrote me, wherein you tell me how 
fares the fleet to be commanded by Antonio de Saldanha, and I 
learned from him how far preparations are advanced on this and 
the índia fleets; for this I thank you [...] I have already appoiníed 
the captains of this fleet (^), and I shall now speak to them and 
order them to go; Antonio de Saldanha will also go, and leave here 
in three or four days, for I would not have him or the captains 
remain here longer» (®). Preparations went on through January, 
February and March and letters regarding the expedition were 
exchanged between the King and his Treasurer, On the 4th March, 
the King summoned Saldanha from Lisbon to Évora «to give him 
his instructions and the necessary orders» (^). D. João de Castro, 
who had just returned from Tangier, was given a ship in the Fleet 
of Levant. 

On the 12th March, Saldanha returned to Lisbon. His depar- 
ture could no longer be delayed, as the Emperor had already left 
for Barcelona and asked for the fleet to be there at the beginning 
of April. 

The King sent Saldanha letters for the captains of the caravels, 
and gave strict orders about mixing with the Emperor’s seamen; 
«be very mindful of the way your men behave with the men of the 
Emperor, my Brother, for I would not have any squabbling that 
will lead to trouble amongst them [...] and Antonio de Saldanha 
received strict orders in this regard» («). Saldanha had told the 


(*) J. D. M, Ford — Letfus of John III. No, 153, page 196, 
(®) Wem —No, 152, page 194. 

(^} Wem—No. 185, page 220. 

(») J. D. M. Ford~Ie«era of John III, No. 188,page 225. 


King that he would be aboard the galleon, São João, by the 16th, 
but the fleet only left at the beginning of April («). 

King João III took particular care with this fleet, which was 
to sail under the orders of his brother-indaw, the Emperor, The 
choice of captains was meticulous and difficult, because all the 
noblemen of the kingdom wanted the honour of sailing on such an 
expedition. Special attention was given to the smallest detaih «It is 
my w:sh that liveries of my colours be given to all the bombardiers», 
wrote the King to his Treasurer, «that they may serve ashore in 
an fitting manner with their arquebusses. I enjoln you to see that 
clothes are made for them, with doublets and striped breeches in 
the manner you deem best; ... and you shall give them drums and 
fifes so that they may go ashore in a seemly manner; ... I charge 
you very specially to provide the bombardiers with such banners 
as you see fit, to give them a seemly appearance when they 
land» «You shall order the banners to be made forthwith, 
which will bear the Cross of Christ, for it has ever been the custom 
of such fleets to carry it» {®), 

In the middle of last century, Alexandre Herculano, one of 
Portugars greatest historians, discovered Frei Luis de Sousa’s 
manuscript of the Anais de D. João III, The manuscript is íncom'- 
plete, but there are many notes made by the author from the doeu-- 
ments he consulted but did not have time to incorporate in his 
Work. It is from these notes that the following passages are given: 

«Accoüní of the Fleet the King fitted out for Tmis. This was 
1 galleon and 20 caravels (“), captain major Antonio de Saldanha; 
1500 men, including men''at''arms, sailors, seamen and bombardiers; 
among them 200 gentlemen, knights and King's wards; 598 bronze 
pieces of ordnance; 29,909 bali of all sorts; 10,240 Ibs. of lead for 
extra bali; 4,000 bali for faucons and the same number for the 


(“) /dem —No, 200,page 234. 

(^) /dem —No. 188, page 225. 

(®) /dem —No. 190, page 227. 

(“) Another of Sousas notes reads; «The King spent 80,000 cruzados on 
the fleet that wenit to Tunls in 1535; in the fleet was the galleon Sâo João, 2 ships 
and 20 caravels». 
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swivel-gims; 39,168 Ibs. of gunpowder for the bombards; 1,792 Ibs. 
of gunpowder for the muskets; 1,320 tins of gunpowder; 260 guns,*. 
1,045 suits of armour; 3,100 lances and pikes for the soldiers». 

«The Eraperors fleet for Tunis comprised 71 galleys and three 
large galleons, among which was one frora Portugal; 25,000 men 
as follows: 5,000 Germans, 6,000 Italians, the remainder Spaniards; 
the Emperors wish was that our fleet should leave Lisbon on the 
Ist March». 

«A letter from the King appoints Antonio de Saldanha captain 
major of the fleet —4th March, 1535; the King summons him to 
Évora to receive instructions». 

«A letter dated 13th March, 1535, shews that the ambassador 
to the Emperor was Álvaro Mendes de Vasconcelos — that was 
when the fleet left for Tunis». 

2 — Pdnce Luis joins tks 

Coníemporary documents refer to Saldanhas fleet as the Fleet 
of the Levaní. There were strong political reasons why King 
João in should take part in the expedition, and these placed a 
heavy responsibility on the commander of the fleet. 

The foremost figure in European politics, after the Pope, was 
the Emperor. His empire made Spain the f:rst power in Europe. 
Portugal, in her turn, was the greatest naval power in the World, 
with over 300 warships spread over the seven seas (“). If we add 
to these the small vessels built in índia and Malaya, and the mer-- 
chantmen, we find that Portugal owned over 1,000 vessels. 

Portugal and Spain were neighbours in Europe, in South 
America, in North África and in the Far East. Relations between 
the two countries had to remain friendly if Portugal was to keep the 
índia trade and proceed with the colonisation of Brazil, Francis I 
of France, could not be relied upon, as he was trying hard to cut 
in on the overseas trade, The French attacked Poríuguese shipping 
in the Atlantic and their ships sailed openly to Brazil. The English, 
whose interests were on the West Coast of África, did the same. 


(10} Alfredo Pimenta—D. João Uh Page 46, dtlng Damião de Gois, 


The idea of uniting the Peninsular Crowns was an old one. 
Three Portuguese Kings, Afonso V, João II and Manuel I, had al- 
ready tried it. King João III had married Charles’ sister and sought 
to strengthen the union by offering his daughter as a wife to the 
future Philip II, Charles’ son. While the Península remained at 
peace, João III could consolidate his interests at sea and overseas, 
and deal with the French, the English and the Spaniards. With 
the Spaniards, all that was required was to come to some agreement 
over the Far East, based on the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494) 
which divided the seas in two parts, one Portugafs the other 
Spain’s. The French and the English could be kept in check by war 
at sea, or by a treaty of friendship. 

Saldanha's fleet, therefore, was to give a demonstration of 
PortugaPs strength. Although his territories in Europe were small, 
João III wanted to show the Emperor that he was a powerful Sove^ 
reign. He was delighted that Charles V had asked him for help 
and, when the Emperor spoke of the largest ship in the world, the 
galleon S. João or Botafogo, King João immediately added it to 
the fleet (^^). 

Events now took an unexpected turn. As soon as he heard of 
Saldanha’s departure, the King’s brother, Prince Luis, decided to 
join the expedition and, without the formality of obtaining the 
King’s leave to go out of the country, travelled to Barcelona by 
land, Filled with thoughts of medieval chivalry, the Prince had 
already offered to go to índia and conquer the Kingdom of Cam- 
bay but, as a possible heir to the throne, the King had refused him 
permission. 

Several noblemen, seeking to gain honour in the field, followed 
the Prince. The King, greatly concerned at the turn of events, was 
forced to send a messenger after his brother with the belated 
authority to leave the country. The messenger was the Count of 
Castanheira, who carried special instructions telling the Prince how 
to behave, not only in matters of protocol (a question of primary 
importance since he was the King's brother) but also in matters 
of policy. He was to contact the Portuguese ambassador; he was 
not to go aboard any vessel save that alloted to him by the Em¬ 
peror: if Charles were to ask him to vote at any of his councils, he 
was to excuse himself gracefully; on no account was he to take ship. 
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unless the Emperor himself took part in the expedition; if the 
Emperor were to go, and then return, the Prince was also to return; 
if the Emperor were not to require Saldanha’s fleet, the Prince 
was not to use it to attack the Barbary Coast. He was not to accept 
any gift frora Charles, other than a suit of armour and a horse. 

The Prince's presence in the fleet, gave the King no alternative 
but to invest him with full powers. Saldanha, however, retained the 
command, but in theory he became a subordinate of the Prince, due 
to the latter's Royal rank. 

Francisco de Andrade writes: «the command was given to 
Antonio de Saldanha who, by his noble blood, energy and expe- 
rience in war, by the services rendered in índia to the King and 
country, could safely be entrusted to uphold the prestige of the 
Kingdom in a matter of such import and consequence. He was 
given full powers, both civil and criminal, over all the men in the 
fleet! the captains, the officials, the crews, the soldiers and all 
others, who were to render him obedience as to the King's 
person...» (^^). 

The Prince kept in touch with Lisbon. In a letter dated the 
25th July, 1535, to the Count of Castanheira he wrote: «I was gra- 
tified to see how the affairs of France stand... for they allowed 
us to transact business favourable to the interests of H:s High- 
ness...» (“). 

On the 28th August, the King wrote to the Count: «I saw the 
letter you wrote me concerning the talk you had with the Prince 
[...] when he said that I had not sent reply to the Emperor, my 
Brother, regarding the things he said to Álvaro Mendes, which 
was to write to me, as comlng from him, concerning the French 
ambassador, and the mail that had not been sent. [...] I did not 
reply, as the Prince told you, because of contrary opinions given 
at my Council...» (^*). Álvaro Mendes, the Portuguese ambassador, 
had reported in cypher that «the Emperor said that I should write 
to Your Highness, as if it carne from me, that if he summoned his 
Ambassador from France, there was little need for Your Highness, 


(11) F, de Andrade—Crônica deitei D. ]oêo III. Part III, Chapter XV. 

(12) Ford õ Moffat—Ieííers from ihe Courí of John III, No, 20, page 18. 
(12) Ford—Letoi of John III, No, 231, page 265, 


to keep yours there, or to deal with someone who gave so small 
heed to the truth and had used your sister as he had done; as 
regards any hurt he might cause you by sea, he said that, if he 
and Your Highness were allies, either with England or without 
her, you could give him so much to think about that you would 
have no cause for concern» (“), 

We need not enter into these diplomatic intricacies, as they do 
not concern us at the moment, but they give us an idea of the diffi- 
culties surrounding Saldanhas mission, Alfredo Pimenta writes: 
«The King of Portugal found himself between two bitter enemies, 
both equally perfidious: France and Áustria, He had to sail these 
throubled waters without antagonising the one or the other. [...] 
João III, lord of a vast Empire, but lacking men and money, had 
to hold his own againsí these two without giving them a pretext to 
declare war on him» (i®). 


3 — The Expedition. 

Frei Luís de Sousa has left us four notes dealing with this 
colourful expedition that cost João III 80,000 cruzados, 

Placed in chronological order these notes say: 

«On the 26th April, 1535', Antonio de Saldanha hove in sight 
of Barcelona with his fleet for Tunis. The Emperor was already 
there and sent out one of his chamberlains, a commander of Alcan" 
tara, to visit him at sea. The next day, whilst the Emperor was at 
a window, Saldanha brought his whole fleet to anchor before the 
City. On the 28th, having eaten, he went formally ashore with all 
his captains, each in his longboat, and with a great number of 
gentlemen; on the beach, he found the ambassador, Álvaro Men¬ 
des, and all the great men of the Court [...] who, in honour of 
Portugal, had come with Álvaro Mendes without having received 
orders from the Emperor; on that day, many dined with Antonio 
de Saldanha. Then they went together to wait upon the Emperor, 
who welcomed the Captain Major very warmly, After this, he was 


(1^) fcfem —No. 231a, page 266, 

(1®) A, Pimenta — D. João III, Porto, 1936, page 124. 
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Suminoned almost daily by the Emperor, to whom he came in the 
company of forty captains and gentlemen; and he always returned 
to sleep on board, The Emperor used him very considerately and 
courteously when speaking of the voyage they were to make. The 
Duke of Cordona gave a banquet in his honour and in honour of 
the Portuguese gentlemen; and the ambassador gave another. Then 
came into port Andréa Doria with his fleet of galleys and other 
firsRaters. On his arrival, he first saluted our fleet, and received 
a brave reply». 

This was the ceremonial of protocol. Now he tells us of the | 

Prince’s arrival: j 

«Prince Luis arrived in Barcelona on the 20th May, 1535. On j 

the last days of May he went aboard the Emperor's galley. The 
Emperor had sent D. Luís de Lacueva as far as Monserrate to i 

escort the Prince and, when he heard the Prince was near, he sent 1 

the Duke of Alba, with some of his kinsmen and friends, to meet j 

him, two leagues from the city. The ambassador had gone further 
along the way, four leagues. The Duke came with the Prince to j 

the palace, where the Emperor received him on the steps, with every i 

show of affection [...] He was welcomed in the house like the Em- | 

peror hímself, and with him four or five gentlemen who came with ; 

him, and some thirty others, who arrived later. Then the ambassador ! 

took them to his house and lodged and fed them generously. The j 

Prince would havc rewarded him with a thousand cruzados, to i 

cover his expenses, but he would not accept them. Whilst the | 

Prince was in Barcelona, many Castilian lords and gentlemen came j 

to wait upon him and went away well pleased, so warmly had the ! 

Prince welcomed everyone of them, without distinction». i 

In other words, the Prince was received with the customary 
Castilian hospitality and courtesy. Eight days later he writes: «I am 
very gratlfied by the warm welcorae I have been given, and even | 

more by the affection the Emperor has shewn towards all that 
concerns the King, my Lord, for he has used in this regard many 
kind words of gratitude, expressed so naturally and sincerely, that 
for my part I feel that my coming here wili bring great satisfaction 4 

to the King, my Lord» (^“), 


( 18 ) Ford & Moffat—Iefíers ofí/ie Coürf No, 19, page 17. 


There follow a few notes regarding the voyage: 

«The Emperor left Barcelona on the last day of May. On a 
Tuesday, the 15 th June, in the morning, he arrived at Coleta, The 
Emperor ordered the Captains Major of the fleet, with Andréa 
Doria, D. Álvaro de Bazan and Antonio de Saldanha, to attend 
him at sea». 

«They landed at Coleta and all the Portuguese gentlemen went 
ashore; during that day, they raarched under a fierce sun, suffering 
great thirst, to a village where they pitched camp, Here they put 
the Moors to flight with two or three pieces of ordnance, The 
Prince, with some forty Portuguese gentlemen in armour, went 
along with them, marching separately from the others of the fleet. 
Goleta was captured on the Hth July, and they marched on Tunis, 
each man carrying food for four days». 

«In the fortress of Goleta, the Portuguese captured 5i small 
galleys, 39 galliots, 10 foists, with artillery of 32-25-23 and 20 
spans, munitions and 200 smaller pieces of ordnance, besides the 
swivel-guns and the small artillery». 

The march from Coleta to Tunis, which was occupied on the 
21st July, was a hard one due to the lack of water, and caused a 
few deaths, In compensation, the city was taken without a strug- 
gle due to a few renegade Christians who set free the captive Chris- 
tians. These took possession of the fortress and delivered it to 
Charles V as soon as Barbarossa went out to offer battle. 

With the taking of Tunis snd Goleta, 20,000 Christians were 
set free, «men, women and children» some of whom had been held 
captive for more than 20 years, 8,000 Moors, men and women, were 
captured. 

On the 2nd Augusí, when the final operations were over, the 
Emperor dismissed the Portuguese fleet, «On the 17th August, 
the Prince took leave of the Emperor and set sail for Portugal with 
his fleet; he and the gentlemen in the galleon, the others in the 
remaining vessels», 

Saldanha took the fleet to Sardinia, where he remained from 
the 23rd to the 27th. On the 30th his fleet was dispersed by a 
storm, but came together again in Falamos, where the Prince landed 
and made his way to Ceuta. On the 4th October the fleet was off 
Lagos, and on the 15th arrived in Lisbon. 
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Only two vessels were lost on this expedition, A caravel was 
«swallowed by the sea», and another was captured by three of 
Barbarossa’s galleys aí Moan, in Minorca, after they had beaten 
off an. attack by four other galleys. 

The Emperor wmte to the King of Portugal on the 17th 
August, 1535, full of praise for the Prince, and adding a remark 
that met with general approval: «The fleet and the gentlemen who 
came here, have acquitíed themselves so well that I have no words 
to express the obligation íheir deeds have placed upon me» (”), 
But for the King of France, Prince Luís migth have received 
the Crown of the Duchy of Milan, which the Emperor wanted to 
offer hira. 


(■') '■"X * Sousa -IM. * D. João m. memorable latte, from 

the Emporor after the voyage to Tunis». 
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APPENDIX 

THE FIRST HYDROGRAPHICAL MISSION TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 

1 —Instcuctions to Ode Barbudo. 

On the 19th December, 1505, Clde Barbndn and Pero Qua¬ 
resma left Lisbon with two vessels in search ol Francisco de Albu¬ 
querque and Pero de Mendonça, who had been lost between Sofala 
and the Cape on their return from índia (i). 

The following ertract is taken from the Instructions they 
received for the voyage. 

<<Jhesus~We, the King, make known to you Cide Barbudo, 
knight of our household, that these are the instructions we would 
have you follow during this voyage on which We are sending you 
as captain major of the ship and caravel whereon you go in search 
of Francisco de Albuquerque and Pero de Mendonça, and of the 
people that went with them, and we trust in our Lord that you will 
find them», 

«Item —When, in good time, you leave Lisbon, you shall 
make your way to the island of Madeira, because the Crossing is 
shorter and when you reach it you can safely refrain from putting 
back, and if in those regions you meet with rough weather you can 
heave to». 

(^) Cartas de Afomo de Albuquerque, Vol, II, page 345. 
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«Item — From that island you shall make your way between 
the islands of Cabo Verde and the mainland, upon a course that 
will not bring you too dose to the islands lest you run aground 
upon them, and not so dose to the mainland as will take into the 
doldrums, but set your course mid channel and due south for as long 
as the wind will allow you, and as soon as the winds begin to fail, 
you shall put out into the high seas, and you shall not turn until 
the wind hits your bows from the west, for it is at this turn that, with 
the help of God, you will have your quarter-wind to double the 
Cape of Good Hope; and if perchance you were to raeet with a 
quarter-wind sooner, you shall set your course east-northeast to 
master the Cape of Good Hope, and if the wind veers you shall 
not make the other turn whilc it holds you on the same course 
east-northeast». 

«Item —Have great care and vigilance during the whole 
voyage that you do not lose the caravel of your convoy, and in 
stormy weather, which God grant you will not meet, you shall 
temper the setting of the sail of your ship to allow the caravel to 
keep pace with you and to avoid her parting from you; the best way 
for you to do this is to wait for her every night and morning, and 
give her the course you are setting and, during the night you shall 
not turn, or change the course you gave her at sundown, save when 
the weather is such that you cannot do otherwise, or when you are 
so near to one another that the caravel can see you clearly and 
follow you but, even then, you shall temper the setting of your 
sail to allow her always to keep pace with yop». 

«Iltera— At night when you turn, you shall fire her two 
shots and she shall reply with another two and, after the reply, 
then you shall turn». 

«And to follow you shall fire one shot». 

«And to take in the bonnet three shots». 

«And to strike sail four shots». 

«And to unmast you shall fire her several shots and discharge 
bombards, and they shall reply to all; we recoramend you in especial 
that you never lose sight of the caravel at night, for it is an easy 
thing to do, and if the mist is such that you cannot see her, then 
you shall carry a lantern and she another, and in this way you shall 
always be able to see one another». 


«Item —You are to know that the Cape of Good Hope lies 
in 34 and a half degrees of latitude, and when you are in this latitude 
-t., of 34 and a half degrees, you shall set your course east and come 

to the Cape, for we would be greatly pleased if you were to come 
upon it face to face and, if perchance you erred, let it be rather 
beyond than astern of it, for if you turn astem your navigation is 
less secure, whilst if you turn beyond it you have only to turn back, 
which you can easily do; but you shall always endeavour to come 
upon it face to face, unless you find the weather so fair and the 
navigation so secure, that you would meet with no hazzard or risk 
by turning a little astern of the Cape, so that from there you may 
discover and survey the coast and search the bays and havens 
as far as the Bay of 5ão Braz; for it was in this region that Lopo 
de Abreu found the ship Cmz (?), saying he sighted it; but the 
business of turning astern of the Cape should be done only in the 
certainty that you may double it without risk, and that the weather 
serves you when raaking for the Cape, endeavouring to come upon 
it straight as an arrow». 

«Item — Whether you come upon the face of the Cape or 
astern of it, you shall make your way along the coast to the Bay of São 
Braz, surveying all the bays and havens you see until you have 
reached the Bay, whilst all the while, the caravel shall sail dose 
inshore surveying the coast, and the ship whereon you sail shall 
keep safely further out to sea; you shall do this in such a way that 
you shall not lose one another, for the caravel, sailing closer inshore, 
may anchor in some bay that your ship cannot enter, or can only 
enter at risk; you shall both sail together, surveying in this way, 
and meet in the Bay of São Braz, and there you shall cast anchor, 
put out your boats, and go ashore with all due care; should you 
perchance find there signs of any of the ships of Francisco de 
Albuquerque or Pero de Mendonça (for it would seem to us that 
the ship sighted by Pero de Abreu’s ship is one of these), you shall 
put ashore the two exiles you are taking, and they shall journey 
inland seeking news of the people from the ships; and you shall 
^ promise these exiles in our name that, if they find Francisco de 

Albuquerque or Pero de Mendonça, we will look upon them with 
favour and, moreover, grant them pardon; when you start the survey 
' as far as the Bay you shall use all your diligence and care in the 
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search of the abovenamed, leaving nothing to search as far ag the 
Bay of São Bm: you shall be as through as isi the trust we place 
in you, for the ship sighted there by Pero de Abreu’s men cannot but 
bc one of these. If perchance you turn towards the mainland very 
far to the east of the Cape, you shall send baclc the caravel to search 
the coast as far as the Cape, and you shall await here with your 
ship in the Bay until she returns to you». 

«Item — If you find any signs here and have already put the 
exiles ashore, you shall wait eight days for them to return and, 
during this time, you shall keep your ship and the caravel well 
moored, especially from the east and the east-southeast, for the Bay 
shelters you from all other winds; and do not fear to lie in 6 fathoms 
for you will be very safe there, in the middle of the bay in front of 
the watering place; during the time the exiles are ashore, you shall, 
if the weather serves, have the caravel sail along the coast towards 
Cape Talhado, keeping as dose Inshore as she may in safety and, if 
she finds a bay or haven wherein she can enter, she shall enter 
and put out her boat and go ashore with caution and care, to see 
if she can find news of them and, whether they find news or no, 
she shall return to you; if nothing is found and no message comes 
to you through the exiles, then you shall depart in good time». 

«Item —You are to know that from the Bay of São Braz to 
the Cape of Good Hope is 7 or 8 leagues, and there is a bay called 
Ponta Ruiva and it would seem sto us, from advice of those who carne 
with Lopo de Abreu, that Pero de Mendonça's ship was lost in this 
bay, or in that oí São Braz, wherefor you shall endeavour to use 
great diligence in these two bays». 

«Item —If you send back the caravel from the Bay of São 
Bm to the Cape, to search for the abovenamed, you shall wait 
for her in the Bay and, whatever message she may bring, whether 
she found no men or news of the ship, you shall leave the Bay and 
make your way to Cape Correntes, raaking a careful survey of all 
the bays and havens and, as you come to Cape Correntes, you shall 
sail by day not by night along the coast; when at night you find 
anchorage, you shall anchor or heave to in such a way that you 
can pass nothing by night that you have not seen by day, for we 
have advice that Francisco de Albuquerque was lost going from 
Cape Correntes to Sofala; wherefor, we recommend and order you to 


search this coast in such a way that, if there are any men left alive, 
you may take them aboard, and we trust in God that you will find 
'(r- them; and, as you follow this coast from Cape Correntes to Sofala, 

you shall anchor at every anchorage you can, and go ashore in the 
boats, with all security, and speak to the people of the land seeking 
news of the ships and their crews (^). 

These Instructions resulted in the first hydrographical mission 
to the shores of Southern África, We no longer have the data col- 
lected by the expedition, but we can find the results of their surveys 
in the log-books and sailing charts that survived to our day. It should 
be noted that, though the data obtained was passed on by word of 
raouth, none of it was made public, in accordance with the Royal 
Warrant of the 13th November, 1504, which determined that «on 
navigation should be indicated on sailing charts» south of the 
Manicongo River. This warrant, known a3 the «Warrant regarding 
the information given on sailing charts, and the prohibition of maps», 
was proclaimed in the squares of Lisbon by the Town Crier, on the 
King’s instructions. 

2—The Reporí by Pero Quaresma —1506, 

The original reports of the Portuguese hidrographical mission 
to Southern África in 1506 are no longer in existence. But in the 
Lisbon archives is kept an account of this voyage by Pero Quaresma, 
captain of the caravel, who effected the survey from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Sofala. It was written in Moçambique on the 31 st 
August, 1506, and we give the following extract; 

«Sire. Herewith I send Your Highness an account of all that 
■ occurred on this voyage of ours, We left Lisbon on the 19th No^- 

vember, 1505, and carne to Beziguiche on the 3rd December; there 
we raised the caravels sides, for she lay very low in the water and 
became swamped as she sailed the seas; we left there on the 7th of 
the month; we sailed so dose to the Guinea coast that we were 
J delayed by the calms off Cape Moto; as soon as we caught a slight 


(2) Alguns Documentos do Archivo Nacional da Tovre do Tombo, 1892, 
page 139. 
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breeze, we set our course south by Southwest; then southeast until 
we reckoned we lay east-west with the Cape of Good Hope; from 
there we sailed east by south until we were in thírty-seven and a 
half degreees; on the day we reached this latitude, Sire, my pilots 
spoke with Cid Barbudo’s pilot, who reckoned we were 150 leagues 
from the Cape; the caraveFs pilot reckoned over 300; then Cid Bar^ 
budo told us to set our course east by northeast for the Cape, as 
Your Highness had ordered; on the 6th February, 1506, at 
sundown, we sighted an island found by Vasco Gomes de Abreu, 
who will inform Your Highness of it at greater length, and which 
we took to be the Cape, the other ship’s pilot having said we were 
so near to it; as I sighted it, I veered northwest with the other ship, 
and followed it till moming; we saw no land; in this way, Sire, we 
went out of our course until, on the 3rd March, we carne to Angra 
das Areias, which lies 300 leagues from the Cape; we left there, 
Sire, on the 12th March; we put out to sea and sailed south until 
we reckoned we lay east-west with the Cape, but even so we made 
land 20 leagues above it; on the 18th April we east anchor in 
Antonio de Saldanha's Bay, which lies 8 leagues from the Cape; 
there, Sire, we stayed 8 days; large quantities of cattle are found 
there; Cide Barbudo took provisions and gave the people clothes, 
and made friends with them. There Cid Barbudo took me out of 
the caravel and put me into the other ship, whilst he went into the 
caravel, saying that he could search the coast better than I; he also 
took the pilot Your Highness had sent in the caravel and put him 
in the ship; his own pilot, he took with him; we set out from there 
with the wind from the north; o nthe 26th April we counted the 
padrôss as we went along; one night, two days later, the caravel fell 
astern; I, thlnking it lay ahead, went on with fair wínds; at night I 
hove to three or four times on account of the currents, until I reached 
Cape Agulhas, counting the padrões as I went; beyond the Cape I 
had the wind from the south, for which reason I took the ship 
further out to sea, and on the 2nd May I put into the Bay of São 
Braz with none on board who knew it or who had been there before, 
but we saw a chapei built by João da Nova, by which we recognised 
it; I anchored the ship as Your Highness had ordered in your ins- 
truetions; two hours later carne Cide Barbudo with the caravel in 
full sail, but he would not anchor, saying that this was not the Bay: 


we put out our longboats and made sure it was; the next day he 
again set sail, taking my pilot to shew him where he had seen the 
ship with Lopo de Abreu; the wind was so strong from the west 
that he sould not reach there, and returned; then he sent ashore 
two men, namely, an exile and a seaman, who were away for three 
days, and said they had gone to the place where the ship had been 
and found the bones of a man and a piece of a broken mast; but 
I do not know, Sire, if there be truth in this. We found no more 
news in the Bay; we stayed there 13 days; we left on the 16th May 
and followed the coast; one night, at Santa Luzia Point, the caravel 
lost sight of the ship; I went with the ship, searching between Cape 
Correntes and Cape Santa Maria; from there, always following 
the coast, I went to Sofala, as Your Highness had ordered; I arrived 
in Sofala on the 11 th June; Cide Barbudo had arrived there the 
day before: ...» (®), 

i 3 — A Surveij of Southern África from'João de Lisboa s Livro das 

Rotasy 

João de Lisboa was a well known pilot who aceompanied Vasco 
da Gama to índia in 1497, He made several voyages to the East 
Indies and became famous among the pilots of his time, Several 
important technical Works are llnked with his name: «A Brief 
Treatise on Sailing»; «Rules to çalculate the Declination by the 
j Quadrant»; a «Treatise on the Mariners Compass»; «Rules of Navi- 

gation»; «Rules to determine the use of the Astrolabe on any day of 
the Year»; a «Book of Latitudes, Rouíes, Soundings and Tides»; 
«The Routes from Portugal to índia and, from there to Malacca, Java 
Sundas, Molucas», etc,; and, finally, the Livro das Rotas de Lisboa 
até à Índia e às Ilhas dos Açores e assim de todas as outras que 
nestti caminho estão por portos e lugares e fundos e sinais que em 
os ditos portos e a dita costa de longo a longo ha, Assim que 
, com este livro podes navegar fazendo todos estes caminhos segundo 


(“) Alguns Documentos do Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo acerca 
das Navegações e Conquistas Portuguesas, Lisboa, 1892, page 147; .McCall 
Theal—'iíecords of South-Eastern África, Vol. I. London, 1898, page 50. 
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diz ao diante, (Book of the Routes from Lisbon to índia and to the 
Islands of the Açores, and of all the other routes that lie along the 
way through ports and places; and the soundings and landmarks 
in those ports and along the whole coast. With this book you shall 
thus be able to sail all these routes as you are told below) (^). 

Some of these works cannot be attributed entirely to João de 
Lisboa. They are a collection of notes made by various pilots, who 
passed them from hand to hand, improving them all the time. They 
were considered secret documents, and could not be printed or made 
public. 

The notes are exact, simple, and devoid of literary style. At 
the time they were regarded as very complete. We quoíe a few 
to shew how much Portugal knew of the coast around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

«+ Know that from Cape Negro to Voltas Bay it [the coast] 
runs northwest and southeast and the route is 230 leagues sailing 
200 north-north-west and north by west and south-southwest and 
South by east. This bay has for a landmark two islands within». 

«+ Know that this Voltas Bay, the Setúbal Point and the 
Cape of Good Hope are northwest and southeast and the route 
is ... (®) and Cape Setúbal has for a landmark towards the north 
an islet within. From this Cape Setúbal to the Cape of Good Hope 
is 30 leagues. This Cape of Good Hope has towards the west- 
-northwest a landmark that is a bay with an island, that is called 
Saldanha Bay. Towards the east is a large shoal. 

«St. Hetena Bay, + Know that astern of St. Helena Bay the 
land rises along the sea for 7 or 8 leagues and, as you go from the 
Bay towards Guinea and you are 4 or 5 leagues out at sea, you will 
sight land that looks like an Island and ahead of it, towards the 
southeast, 3 or 4 hills that look like Islets joined to the mainland, 
and ahead of these 3 or 4 hills there is a round hill like a fortress». 

«Know that it is called Malpiqua and that from this hill 
towards the cape of the bay the land drops in shelves and, over 


(^) Published by J, L de Brito Rebelo in 1903 under tbe title Lim de Ma- 
mharía, 

(») The distance was oinittedi 
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them in the interior, runs a range of masslve mountains with very 
high peaks, very large and craggy that stand out one amongst the 
other. These are the Serras dos Reis that run from north to south». 

{St, Helena Bay, +Know that the southeastern point of the bay 
is a piece of land that looks like an island until you are well within 
the bay, and over the Southern point is a landmark that looks like 
a farm with a farm land above it. Three or four leagues towards 
the South there is a hill like a large casfle with towers and a th'n strip 
of land and, at the point, there are some shoals a bombard shot to 
sea». 

«St, Hetena Bay, + Know that in the bay towards the north 
there is a great hill like a ships prow and from it to the Southern 
side is somes 6 leagues». 

«Si, Hdena Bay, + Know that in the southeast the land 
comes to a narrow point and, when you are some 7 or 8 leagues out 
to sea, this land lying in the south will look to you like an Islet». 

«St, Hetena Bay, + Know that above this hill there is a 
higW piece of land that forms three bare hills and, further towards 
the bay, forms many little hills with sharp peaks, whilst the shoreland 
is of narrow mountains». 

«St Hetena Bay, + Know that inside this point Southwest 
of the bay the shoreland has the look of Vila Branca and, above it 
towards the east, there is a bastion and a sandy beach». 

«St, Hetena Bay, Know that at the entrance to this bay, from 
30 fathoms to the shore, everything is stone and large rock. Except 
mside the anchorage in front of the Islets, and on the western I 
mean northwestern, side where it is shallower and very dirty». 

«St, Hetena Bay, + Know that the anchorage in this bay is 
on the southeastern side and, if you anchor, you shall do so near the 
Islets that lie southeast of you. If you anchor, you shall anchor on 
the Southern side for the other is very dirty; on the easíern side of 
this bay there is a River that has two-and-a-half fathoms at the 
entrance at high water during the neap tides. If you are anchored at 
the anchorage you shall be sheltered from all the winds save those 
from the north and northwest, and you shall anchor in 8 fathoms». 

«St, Hetena Bay. + Know that when you lie in the southeast 
and the point of this bay - namely, the narrow one-looks like an 
Island in the east by south, you will see an Islet that looks like a 
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sail and, in íhe southeast by east will see a great high hili in the 
interior that looks like a farm and along the shore some submerged 
rocks that look like a village and ít will seem to you that there is no 
bay there at all, for the whole shore looks as one, then in the east- 
'-northeasí you will see a long piece of land. On thi? narrow piece 
of land, southeast in the interior, there is a great tableland above 
the islet. If you come to this bay from the high seas you will see 
two islets that look like squareriggers, one large, the other smalb. 

«Cape Parcel + Know that the land of Cape Parcel lies 
betwcen Ponta Deserta and the Cape of Good Hope and is similar 
to the land of the Serra dos Picos Fragosos; the Serra dos Picos 
Fragosos is very high with a great many large and pointed peaks, 
running north-south in íhe interior, and it lies in the northeast. 
When you are 7 or 8 leagues out to sea, these raountains seem to 
forra the shore and look like pointed Islets. + 

«Cape of Good Hope, + Know when you are making for 
the Cape of Good Hope and you are out to sea some 7 or 8 leagues 
so that the Cape lies in the northeast, you will see a very large round 
hill that looks like an Island pointed at the top; towards íhe east 
you will see a large mountain with several peaks and, at its centre, 
it becoraes narrow; in front of this narrow one there is a hill, flat 
and long, that looks like a table and, beyond it, there is a narrow 
strip of land with several hills, both big and small, and there the 
Cape ands; at its end is a hill that looks like the prow of a ship: 
about a league from the Cape there is a great sandy beach and 
many others that, for some length, are black. This is towards íhe 
northwest». 

«Cape of Good Hope, :+Know that this mountain resembles 
cut hedges and runs north-south in the interior and the whole moun^ 
tains is massive; at its end there are 4 or 5 small hills, one amongst 
the other, that resemble haystacks from the fields of Santarém and, 
after these little hills, there is a large round hill that resembles a 
ship’s prow; from this first cape to these hills is about 15 leagues 
and the route is northwest, souíheast». 

«Cape of Good Hope, :+ Know that to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope there is a great bay that veers northwest and within 
there are two hills that resemble islets, but not form the northwest; 
from one side to the other there os high rock cut sheer and, above, 
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there are larger hills and mountains; beyond this bay the land in 
the interior is high with great hills: at the entrance of this bay, one 
league from íhe shore, there is a depth of 80 fathoras with shell 
and gravei», 

«Cape of Good Hope, + Know that this bay is 3 or 4 leagues 
wide and at its end there is a point, high and cut sheer that juts out 
to sea; íhe point goes east-southeasí and west-northwest. To íhe 
east of this point there is another small bay that resembles a River, 
with great bare mountains to the north and, furíher on, another 
smaller bay further to the southeast, and the shore runs east-west 
and changes to west by northwest and east by southeast, and the 
route is some 15 leagues. To the east of this small bay there are hills 
along the coast». 

«Cape Agulhas .C*), 


These books, as we said, are made up of a series of notes taken 
from pilots’ log-boooks, and added to from time to time. Some date 
from Vasco da Gama’s voyage. The Livvto das Rotas covers pages 
32 to 36 of the manuscript. On page 62 begins a «List of the routes 
from the Cape of Good Hope» (to Mogadishu). In the laíter, we 
read: «Between the Point, Vespera do Natal (Christmas Eve), and 
where íhe Land of Natal ends, the route is northeast and Southwest, 
and is 18 leagues, Between where the Land of Natal ends and Santa 
Luzia Point the route is northeast and Southwest, and is 15 leagues». 

In the next work, a «List of Soundings between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Mogadishu» (Page 64) íhe text begins; «Item—first 
the coast discovered by Bartolomeu Dias — namely, from the Cape 
first the coast discovered by Bartolomeu Dias—namely, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Rio do Infante...». This consists of five para- 
graphs giving the soundings in the Angra de S. Braz, Cabo das 
Vacas, Cabo Talhado, Cabo do Arrecife, Ilhéus Chãos and Ilhéus 
de S. Christovão. The Rio do Infante, where Dias ended his voyage, 

(®) Livro das Rotas <k Lisboa aíé à índia in «Livro de Marinharia de 
João de Lisboa», Edited by Brito Rebelo, Lisboa, 1903, pages 143-146. 
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lies furtlier ahead, The first place meníioned beyond Rio do Infante 
is Pescarias de S, Rafael (S. Rafael was the name of one of Gama's 
ships). Later it became Ponta da Pescaria, Its first name originated 
from the fact that fleet had stopped there to fish, or that the 
S, Rafael had done so, as we read in the Roteiro. João de Lisboa and 
Álvaro Velho mention that soundings werc also taken there. If, as 
we believe, the text is taken from the notes of the discoverers' pilots, 
then it is a record of the first scientific expedition to that coast, 
Soundings, winds, currents, directions, latitudes, landmarks, courses, 
distances were noted. 

AH these activities, it is well to remember, began in the 
year H98. 
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